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INDIAN CHARACTER. 


In contemplating the Indian character, there is an interest 
thrown around it, which cannot fail to impress the mind of every 
inquiring person. Although the Indian race is fading away, 
their palmy days being gone, yet there is a charm thrown around 
their past history, and the most lively emotions are created in 
the mind of the patriot and philanthropist in contemplating 
their past and present history, and we ure led to look upon the 
high and lofty bearing of the red man with the most intense 
admiration. There was a period in the history of the aborig- 
ines of North America, when they reigned as supreme lords 
over this vast continent. The Yonkoo tribe, which means lit- 
erally conqueror, had undisputed sway over the New England 
country. The term Yankee comes from the tribe of Indians 
styled Yonkoo. The English conquered them after a long and 
bloody contest ; when blood had flown in crimson currents, and 
the shrieks of many an innocent and massacred female rent the 
air, and the red man’s tomahawk was wreaking in the blood 
of its victim, and when they were subdued, the war chief, 
a proud and noble fellow, stepped forth and presented his tom- 
ahawk to the officer in command of the English forces, saying, 
‘Me yonkoo,’ or conqueror, ‘but now you yonkoo.’ Hence 
the term has been twisted about until it has become yankee. 

The English called the six states named New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Vermont, and 
Maine, New England, in contradistinction to Old England. 
We Americans call the New Englanders Yankees. Odium 
sometimes is attached to the term Yankee, yet candid and un- 
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prejudiced minds are willing to admit that the Yankees are a 
thorough and persevering people. The Massachusetts tribe, 
inhabited what is now called the State of Massachusetts, the 
name being derived from the tribe, as are the names of many 
of the States and Territories. All Indian names are very 
significant. Take a few merely for fhe sake of illustration. 
‘Tubbee, means Big Chief, not only referring to a great and 
enlarged mind but to a powerful tribe, as Chief of the Choc- 
taw nation. Mississippi means father; hence the Mississippi is 
called the father of waters. How significant, one of the largest 
rivers upon the face of the globe, taking its rise in the rocky 
mountains, coutinuing through an immense valley, widening and 
deepening in its onward course, bearing on its broad bosom a 
world of commerce, wealth and enterprise, with six thousand 
trading and two thousand steamboats, moistening and fertilizing 
the soil of three territories and ten states, until it pours its 
mighty waters into the Gulf of Mexico. 

It is difficult to arrive at a correct conclusion as to the origin 
of the Indian race; itis supposed by historians, sacred and 
profane, ancient and modern, that all the races which have been 
and now are upon the earth, are derived from Noah; that from 
Shem, Ham, and Japheth sprang white, red, and black men, 
and from them the great variety of nations, kindreds and 
tongues. Some suppose that the Indians are descended from 
some of the tribes of Israel ; that they pursued a northern course 
as far as Bherings Straits, and constructed some kind of float- 
ing raft, and crossed over where it is only about nineteen miles 
to one island, and nineteen to ancther, and took possession of 
the country before it was discovered by Americus Vespucius 
or Christopher Columbus. Indeed there is strong evidence to 
support this view, from tradition, and a similarity of features, 
&c. There is another fact worthy of consideration. The 
great number of mounds and tumuli, found in various parts of 
the United States and Mexico, and Central Aimerica, give evi- 
dence of their having been constructed by a race in possession 
of the arts and sciences. Whatever position the Indian may 
have occupied.in past ages, one fact we must admit; that they 
were the rightful owners of the soil, since Transatlantics found 
them here, roaming unmolested over these vast domains. They 
then dwelt secure in their own.leafy bowers, they smoked their 
pipes in their own wigwams, the young Indians chased the wild 
deer, and skimmed the light canoes over the murmuring streams 
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and silvery lakes; the young Indian girle, entwined the wreath 
around their raven tresses, as beautiful as their own lovely forms, 
but they have melted away, driven from their own lovely bow- 
ers, Nation after nation, and tribe after tribe have passed away. 

Philip, Logan, Blackhawk, Powhatan, Keokuck, and other noble 
warriors, have bowed themselves under the crushing weight of 
misfortunes; disease has spread like pestilence through the tribes; 
war has swept like a desolating ravager through their lands, and 
fire water, like a hydra monster, has swept on its fiery course, 
carrying its millions to the grave. What a melancholy picture 
ia presented in bold’ relief to the mind of the philanthropist. 

How scenes of the most thrilling interest come looming upon 
the vision. Behold a mother bidding a final farewell to the place 
of her nativity, to the spot where the light of heaven first fell 
upon her infant eyes! what tender emotions rush upon her 
memory! scenes of other days cluster around her, and that 
which is the most endearing, the tombs of her ancestors. View 
her standing upon the last green hill pressing her little one to 
her bosom, covering its little face with her burning tears; she 
moves on a few steps, and then for the last time bids: her. long 
and much loved home farewell forever ; often in her migrations 
to the far west, do scenes of the past crowd upon her memory. 
At last, with a little remnant of a tribe, they arrive at the place 
of their new home, and finally, broken hearted, they sink into 
the tomb. The white man often in his undue thirst for more 
land, and want of reflection, ploughs up the very bones of their 
children, and scatters them to the four winds of heaven. But [ 
will not pursue this painful subject. 

There are features in the Indian character to which we in- 
vite your attention. An Indian never forgets an injury nor an 
act of kindness. There are instances ou record where Indians 
have cherished for years feelings of revenge, and have finally 
avenged the injury. An Indian once in a fit of anger commit- 
ted murder, and gave himself up immediatley, but asked for 
time to enable him to raise corn, and provide venison for his 
family, which was allowed him; at the end of six months, he 
came and told the friends of the person whose friend he had 
killed, that he had provided for his family, and as he had bro- 
ken the laws of the Great Spirit, and of his nation, he must 
suffer the penalty and he was ready todie. The brother of 
the wife of the deceased arose, and deliberately clove his skull 
through with his tomahawk. ‘They often return good for evil. 
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An instance is. related where ap Indian applied to a white man 
for food and shelter, as he had been hunting al] day and killed 
no game, and he was very hungry and tired, but the white man 
in..an.angry tone bid the Indian dog begone. Sosnetime after 
this,. the white man went out on a hunting excursion, but after 
huating .all day, was unsuccessful, and hosing his way, being 
weary and hungry, he was. about to give up in despair, but see- 
ing the smoke of a wigwam, he hastened to it, but what was 
his. autprise-when. entering the lodge to ind the very Indian he 
had driven away. hungry from his own Jodge. He expected im- 
mediate death, but the Indian bid him welcome, with the utmost 
kindoess, and his squaw prepared him food; he eat and drank, 
and then he laid down and slept free from all harm. In the 
morning the Indian gave him his gun, and accompanied him on 
bis journey. Arriving near the white settlement, and pointing 
through the wood said, ‘There is the white man’s home. You 
remember poor Indian hungry and tired, ask you give some 
food, and lie down and sleep in your wigwam ; you say no, be- 
gone you Indian—you come by and by to Indian lodge, you 
tired and hungry, you think Indian kill you, but no, Indian say 
no, you have wife and children who love you, me look on my 
squaw and papoose, me love ’em too, me say no me kil] white 
man,.and make sorrow and sadness come ta his house—you are 
free,.go.white man, go to your home, make your wife. and chil- 
dren happy, and don’t forget poor Indian, how much he suffer, 
how the white man wronged him.’ 

I remember an instance which occurred in the days of my 
childhood, which is fresh in my memory. An Indian woman 
came tothe house of my parents, and being very eick asked per- 
mission to remain a few days, which was cheerfully granted. 
On recovexing, she left us, returning her thanks. Some months 
after, she returned, bringing with her a number of beautiful 
baskets which she had made with her own hands, and a quanti- 
ty of home-made sugar, which she gave to my mother—my 
mother went to pay her an equivalent, which the Indian woman 
positively refused, saying ‘ me sick squaw, you good ta squaw, 
me pever forget white squaw for her kindness to poor Indian 
aqnaw.’ 

Tue. Reriaiovs CuHaracter or THE INDIANS ig very in- 
teresting. They universally believe in the existence of God, or 
the Great Spirit. ‘They greatly venerate him. They feel that 
hig great-power bas made all things, and that he is every where 
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present, and sees all that thcy do. They never profane the 
name or character of the Great Spirit. The Indian languages 
have no terms by which they can profane the Great Spirit. But 
alas, they have learned it in the English tongue. As also they 
have learned from the pale face the direful use of the fire water, 
as they term whiskey, which is destroying thousands. 

The Indians feel and believe that once they were in favor with 
the Great Spirit, that he loved them, but now he frowns upon 
them. And that they are subject to the influences of the evil 
or bad Spirit, to which they sometimes make offerings in order 
to propitiate him, 80 that he may not torment them. The Indi- 
ans also believe in a state of rewards and punishments, — that 
those who do well among them, when they die will be received 
by the Great Spirit to a beautiful country where pure rivers flow, 
_and lofty mountains rise, and extended hunting grounds present 
an abundance of every .variety of game, and where the evil 
_ Spirit comes not, nor sickness, nor death, nor any other afflic- 
tion. But where there is complete happiness. They believe 
that those who do evil, or are bad men, will go to a coautry of 
an opposite character. A land of dreariness, and of chills. It 
will be situated in sight of the beautiful and happy country, but 
those in the bad country can never go to the good one, but must 
pine away in wretchedness and endless want. They have no 
knowledge of the Savior until it is presented to them by the 
gospel, hence they know nothing of a way of pardon. Still op- 
‘pressed by a sense of their sins, they are accustomed to make 
an offering of the first fruits of their grounds every year. 

The following view of the present condition of the Choctaw 
Indians, written in 1846, by a highly respected and devoted Mis- 
sionary, and teacher at Fort Coffee Academy, Iowa Territory, 
Rev. W. G. Montgomery, will show that the Indian is not the 
degraded being that some would have him be, but that he has 
been endowed with a mind as susceptible of improvement as 
the pale face. 

The Choctaws have a pleasant, and for many considerations, 
an interesting country, fine between latitude 32 deg. and 35 
deg. north. On the north, it is bounded by the Arkansas river, 
it being the line between them and the Cherokees; on the south 
the Red River separates them from the State of Texas, on the 
east they are bounded by the State of Arkansas, on the west by 
the Creek and Seminole Indians. They have perhaps more 
territory than half the State of Kentucky. Some portions are 
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very fertile, especially the bottom and low lands on the rivers 
and creeks, There are a good many extensive prairies, some 
of them are rich, others are too sandy to be productive. On the 
low lands there are extensive cane brakes and a bottom grass, 
which keeps green through the winter. 

The Porto, Cliamahu and Canadian rivers, with many other 
smaller rivers and creeks, are al] tributaries of the Red River, 
and Arkansas, and take their rise in, and flow their whole 
length through the Choctaw country. Steamboats go up the 
Arkansas River more than a thousand miles, passing several 
hundred miles into the Indian country. ‘There is high water 
in this river always in the months of June and July. There is 
much mineral wealth from ore, stone, coal, and salt springs, in 
their country. 

Tne Cumate. The winters are mild, the summers are very 
warm, and frequently dry. Cotton and corn grow here in 
abundance. That migratory disposition so characteristic of the 
Indian tribes, has in a great measure left the Choctaws, and 
they wish to be stationary. They do not wish to remove to any 
other country—they are now improving their Jands, building 
houses, and planting vineyards. Many of these farmers have 
from ten, twenty, fifty, to one hundred acres in corn, and large 
fields of cotton. There are few, comparatively speaking, who 
live by hunting. The buffalo are gone, there are bear and 
deer, and many other kinds of wild game. During the winter 
season the whole creation seems alive with the various tribes of 
birds; the forests and prairies are made to resound with the 
melody of their notes, and the river and ponds and lakes, are 
covered with water fowls of various kinds; cattle, horses and 
hogs are raised in great abundance. . He says, ‘I saw very few 
sheep among them. It is not uncommon for an Indian man to 
have five or six hundred head of cattle; I frequently saw from 
fifty to one hundred and fifty milch cows belonging to one man, 
the cows and calves are kept gentle by the foilowing course ; 
the calves are put into a pen or lot of an acre or more, on the 
edge of a prairie and are kept in there during the day, and at 
night the cows are put into the same pen, the calves are turned 
out into the prairie, where they feed around during the night, 
and in the morning they are about the fence waiting to be let 
into the pen with the cows; in the fall they are branded and turn- 
ed out and live during the winter upon the cane rushes and prairie 
grass. Their horses and cattle are smaller than ours, their hor- 
ses being most generally of the pony stock. 
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Christianity has done much for this people, and is still doin 
more; they may be said to be redeemed from heathenism, er 
placed upon the high and elevated ground of civilization, the 
arts and sciences being cultivated by them to some considerable 
extent. They have a well drawn up and printed Constitution ; 
republican in its character ; the elective franchise is committed to 
the people; the members of the Council are elected every year; 
crimes are punished by fines and otherwise; the murderer is 
shot by an officer called the Lighthorseman. There are Wasb- 
ingtonian Temperance, Societies among them, and the Temper- 
ance cause has many advocates. The tribe may be said to be 
temperate. The white man is prohibited by law from selling 
whiskey among them. The New Testament is translated into 
their language, and many other little historical and religious 
, tracts, hymn books, &c. &c. And now the weapons of war 
are beaten into ploughshares, and no longer is the war whoop 
heard, but songs of Zion may be heard from their cabins and 
houses, and places of worship are built for the true and living 
‘God. Oh! for the salvation of God to all the aborigines of 
the wilderness. By an act of their Council, they have set apart 
_ forever, more than six hundred thousand dollars, of their annuity 
money as a fund, the interest of which is to be appropriated to 
educational purposes. ‘There are three National Academies 
now established among them, where twenty thousand dollars are 
expended annually for the education of their youth. ‘The Fort 
Coffee Academy is located on the Arkansas River, and is under 
the control of the M. E. C. S. the Spencer Academy is 
within a few miles of Red River, and under the control of the 
Presbyterian Church, Old School. The Armstrong Academy 
on Chiamechia river, is under the control of the Baptist Church. 
‘The children who enter these Academies are selected by the 
Trustees, two from each Indian family, some of them come one 
hundred and fifty miles without names, in their Indian costume. 
They are expected to remain four years, during which time they 
complete the following English branches of education: reading, 
writing, arithmetic, grammar and geography, and learn to talk 
the Engligh language. The senior class then enters upon the 
study of the ancient languages and the higher branches of the 
English. After going through a preparatory course, some 
members of this class will be sent to the best colleges and uni- 
versitics in the United States, where they will remain until they 
graduate. Each of the aforesaid Academies is expected to take 
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under its care one hundred stadents, where they are clothed, 
boarded and instructed. The buildings for the female depart- 
ment at Fort Coffee are frame, and were pot up at an expense 
of three thousand dollars. The boys are taught agriculture. 
‘They spend three hours a day on the farm at work; the girls are 
instructed in sewing, knitting, and the science of housewifery. 
These Academies are all on the manual labor system. There 
are several other missionary schools among them, (the Choc- 
taws) sapported entirely by the money of the Missionary So- 
cieties, and there are now, at least five hundred of their children 
going to their schools and academies now in successful opera- 
tion among them. Workshops are intended to be established 
with each of the three National Academies, and a part of each 
day spent in Jearning the different trades of mechanism. ‘The 
population of this tribe is about thirty thousand. 


INDIAN COVENANT. 


eases 
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The following account given me a few years since in the 
Indian Territory by Pochongehala the son of the grandfather of 
the Six Nations, may serve to show how the fads settle 
difficulties among themselves. It is a sketch of the Covenant 
and the ratifying of it made and entered into by and between 
the Six Nations.and the Choctaws, and of their united effort to 
bring the Osages into it. Indeed, it was the commencement of 
a plan originated entirely with the Indians, to effect a universal 
peace among themselves. 

When the Covenant was presented by the Six Nations to 
Moshaleh Tubbee and McIntosh, chiefs of the Choctaw Na- 
tions, it was readily received and an agreement formed between 
them. Then the wise men (or chiefs,) of the Choctaws and 
Six Nations went over the river to propose it to the Oyages, and 
they would not treat with them, but offered to call the young 
men together, and all that might be wishing to take the Covenant. 
They then left them and returned to the Choctaw Nation, as 
- , the Six Nations had not finished their road* any farther ; they 

left the Covenant with the Choctaws, and told them they would 
return in afew days.t They left them the word, also the token, 
which was wampum.f 


In a few days they returned back to the Choctaws, and to- 


“Meaning plan. 
tUsed to signify an indefinite period. 


{The Wampum is a symbolical representation worked in beads, or 
painted ; used by the Jndians to express their wishes or ideas. 
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gether went to treat with the Osages, sending six men before 
them (to the Osage Nation,) to remind them of thetalk. Some 
of them were of the Six Nations, some Choctaws. Chief ‘Tubbee 
was one. When they came near, knowing them to be warlike, 
they sent in a part of their men; the Osages said, in so many 
sung setting, and so many suns rising, their Chiefs and young 
men would be ready to meet them in Council. Agreeable to 
the request of the Osages they returned, and found the Osages 
prepared for defence, with a kind of brush fort, ditched about, 
inside and outside, piqueted with brush and poles. They 
wished to get the Osages word, and would not be repulsed by 
their warlike appearance. Their word was, that they would not 
all receive their Covenant, yet some of them had been weak 
enough to do so, and had hung the tokens in their ears. ‘They 
are your men, but we are not, but choose to stand by ourselves. 
The Choctaws and Six Nations were friends, their errand was 
peace, and they asked, will you not receive our Covenant? The 
Osages were very. independent, and said they would not willingly, 
but told them as they were their grandfathers, they must make © 
them do so, as children had sometimes to be whipped into 
obedience. The Chiefs that were treating with them, bade them 
to recollect that their grandfather was like a Bear ; whenever he 
laid his toe-nail down, he was always sure to gain the ground. 
They told him they would come back in a few days in peace, 
as they should now return to the Choctaws, and when they 
returned to them again, if they received not the peace, they 
would cause them to do so by chastisement. They likewise so 
did. After they were whipped, they wandered off between the 
two rivers, supposed to be the Mississippi and Missouri, but 
their grandfather followed them there, and then made them 
receive the Covenant of Peace. The Chiefs of the Six Nations 
were not willing to leave the Covenant with them, although they 
had made their road thus far, and the emblems thereof were 
worked on the Wampum, but ehose to carry it back and leave 
it with the Choctaws, called in their original tongue, Oyataw, 
signifying a large Nation. ‘Che Mississippi River, they called 
Oyatawgah because of its size, and having many snags. Now 
this people was called by them Oyataw. The Cherokee 
Nation claimed to be the same who treated with the Six Nations 
at this time, but the grandfather says it was the Choctaw, and 
that they knew no difference then between the Cherokees and 
Choctaws; but finding them all living on this great river, named 
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them after it, as one great nation, the Oyataw. Butthey found 
the Choctaws many days aftewards, acknowledging the same 
men to have been their Chiefs. Farthermore, let the Couneil: ’ 
be examined; here we find the Cherokees have not got the 
Covenant of Peace left by the Chiefs of the North or Six Na- 
tions; neither the speeches, significations, or articles belonging 
thereunto, except a very few, neither do they explain or seem to 
know the use of these illustrations. Thus we are left to judge 
that they never really belonged to. that portion of the Oyataw, 
but they have been separated away by their Chiefs and called 
Cherokees. But the Six Nations knew them in these days, the 
Oyataw, One Nation. Furtherirore, this has not been extend- 
ed any farther in a proper manner, or any thing done as should 
have been, though the Chiefs have made many trials ;— 
except one Covenant of Peace made by George Herron, with 
the Camanches. This was rightly done, the only one that has 
been conducted after the pattern since the Six Nations and the 
Oyataw covenanted together with the Osages. Furthermore, 
Jet the old men of the Six Nations treat the Choctaw and Cher- 
okee as seemeth them good; receive them as two nations, search 
out their chiefs, wise men, their fathers, and their families, and 
let them be received in order in the Covenant, or else consider 
them as one, the former Oyataw, and let the Six Nations 
ascertain ang point out those of the families of their former 
Chiefs, namely Tubbee, the McIntosh, that the braves of the . 
Choctaws need no Jonger say, as they said to me in the Cher- 
okee Council. ‘ We have no head, no elderly wise men; the 
Tubbee is gone; his family, none of them survive him to our 
knowledge. We are babes in the sayings of our fathers, and 
request our grandfather of the Six Nations to teach us.’ I asked 
them for the Pipe of Peace given them. by the Chiefs of the Six 
Nations, and described it by saying’ it was one-half white 
and one-half red. It could not at first be found. I thought 
this might throw some light on the gloom that darkened the 
hopes—even the dying request of the loved, the brave, the 
Jamented Big Chief or Tubbee, cf the Oyataw Nation res- 
pecting the youngest son of his, who was witb the pale face. 
Furthermore, many evil designing men, have reported that this 
child was dead; others that Chief 'Tubbee had no such child, 
and now had no heir living. Others said there was such a 
person, but that his origin had never been traced out, and many 
djsputed his being the son of their Chief. These statements 
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were made at the last Council, when the Choctaws said if they 
could find him, they would serve him and love him. At length- 
the Pipe was brought, having been found, among the Chérokees; 

the grandfather knew that it was left with Tubbee. The pipe 
was injured ; the articles of the Covenant scattered among the 

two divisions. The braves understood not the talk of their 

grandfather, but their silence and confused faces showed they 

were children in the affairs of their nation, and they again re- 

quested to be taught; but the grandfather being grieved at 

heart, determined to seek out the Jost one—the child of their 

worthy Chief, and divert his mind from his pale faced friends to 

’ his own people, if possible. He has succeeded ; he is proud and 

satisfied, thankful to the Great Spirit, that so fine a mind, so 

much national talent, upright principle, is concentrated in the 

son, the representative of the long distinguished line of noble 

Chiefs, the Tubbees. Grateful respects tothe pale face friends 

for their care and attention to the grandfather, whose heart is 

warm, being pleased with his prize, as he bears a strong 

personal resemblance to his father only the father was taller 

and heavier built. Now may the pale face and the red man 

dwell peacefully together, is the desire and prayer of the grand- 

father. Respectfully, 

POCHONGEALA. 


NARRATIVE. 


SKETCH OF THE EVENTFUL LIFE OF OKAH TUBBEE. 
(IN ENGLISH, WILLIAM CHUBBEE.) 


[Here commences a true narrative, drawn up from his own 
lips. ] 


First Recollections. 


The first recollections of my childhood are scenes of sorrow ; 
though I have an imperfect recollection of a kind father, who 
was avery Jarge man, with dark red skin, and his head was 
adorned with feathers of a most beautiful plumage> I seem to 
have been happy then, and remember the green woods, and 
that he took me out at night, and taught me to look up to the 
stars, and said many things to me that. made my young heart 
swell with sweet nope, as it filled with thoughts too large for 
it to retain. This scene soon changed, for I had a new fa 
ther, or a man who took me to a new home, which proves 
to have been Natchez, Mississippi. I have no recollection 
where this mtercourse took place with my own father, but 
froin various circumstances which have since occurred, I am 
led to believe that it must have been upon the Dancing Rabbit 
Creek, (Tombigbee) before the Choctaws removed from their 
old homes. I soon found this was.not my own father ,neitherin 
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appearance nor in action, and began to understand that I could 
have but one father. This man was white, and a slave woman: 
had the management of his hquse; she had two children, who 
were older than myself, a boy and a girl; she was very fond of 
them, but was never even kind to me, yet they obliged me to 
cal] her mother. I was always made to serve the two children, 
though .many times I had to be whipped into obedience. If I 
had permission to go out an hour to play, I chose to be alone, 
that I might weep over my situation; but even this consolation 
was refused me. I was forced to goin company with them, 
taking with me, many times, a smarting back, after a promise 
had been extorted from me that I would remain with them and 
obey them. I soon found myself baxing heartily with the boys, 
both white and black, because they called me nigger, and every 
thing but that which was true, for I could not and would not 
submit to such gross insults without defending myself, which 
is so characteristic of the red man. Her children were well 
dressed and neat; I was not only in rags, but many times my 
proud heart seemed crushed within me, and my cheek crim- 
soned with shame because of their filthy condition, and I often 
left them off in consequence, but soon learned to take them off 
and wash them myself, such was my abherrence of filth. I 
was compelled to go in a naked state to enable me to wash my 
clothes, and they upbraided me for my nakedness, but I replied, 
where did you ever see or hear of a child being born with 
clothes on? I was then a child too young to work, but did 
errands. 


Narrow Escape from the Bears. 


Messrs. Spencer Grayson and Joseph B. Davis, (son-in-law 
of Levi Pernell, who resided in Natchez, on Second North 
Street, as Jong ago as I can recollect,) entrusted me with the 
performance of several duties, which having faithfully executed, 
and thereby securing their friendship, I gladly learned that Mr. 
Davis had made successful application for me to accompany 
him on a visit to his plantation in the back part of the state of 
Mississippi. This was my first journeying, and Mr. Davis had 
to tie me upon the horse. Some. laughed at the idea of his 
taking so small a child with him, but nothing could change his 
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mind; he declared that I should have at least a few weeks’ 
pleasure. The woman who had the care of me was very angry 
with me at this time, and told Mr. Davis that she wished she. 
had never seen me, and desired him never to bring me back ; 
but he said, ‘ Never mind, aunty, fortune will take care of him. 
I expect he will outlive us both.’ After traveling four or five 
days Mr. Davis tried me without fastening me to the saddle.- 
I could now manage my horse very well, and keep up alsa 
About the third day Mr. Davis had grown careless about ma,- 
as I took good care of myself and horse, and he found he had 
lost his way while”passing through a cane brake. We wan- 
dered around for some time, and at length came to a strip of 
fence, decayed or thrown down, so that it was scarcely breast 
high to the horses. Mr. Davis in his hurry had forgotten me,: 
and was thinking only of the road. He did not stop for the 
fence, so I followed suit, but soon stopped on the ground, the 
breath beat out of my body, so that J could not call for some 
time. Mr. Davis was out of sight. I got upon my horse again 
and rushed on in the course which I thought he had taken. 
I thought I discovered a small path, into which I reined my 
horse, ee the cane was so Jarge and so tall that I could not 
proceed. I thought that I could go better on foot ; so I con- 
trived to get down, and groped my way along the little path. 
I had not gone far, when I found my path was much wider, but 
I did not get upon my horse again. I at length heard a noise 
which I could not understand, but I had heard people talkia 

of wild hogs, and concluded that there were some near, as 

could hear them snufling, and as I thought, the. young ones 
playing. I looked earnestly around, and to my astonishment: 
saw two animals, which I knew must be bears, from the fact 
of having seen a tame one at Mr. Philip Brill’s at Natchez. 
The old ones walked up smelling of me as they came; the 
young ones playing a little way off I did not try to run, for I 
thought it was of no use. I expected they would kill me, but 
after examining me they turned and walked away, thei” young 
ones following them. My path had led me into the big road, 
and the bears took one way and I the other. I knew by the: 
neighing of my faithful horse, and the answer he received, that 
I was near Mr. Davis. I hurried on, and soon came up with 
him, and found him on the banks of a river, standing by his’ 
horse. I told him what had passed, and he said that he had 
gone back to look for me, and happened to get his eye on me 
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just as he saw the bears walk up to me. He embraced me, the 
tears gushing from his eyes; he said that he feared to try to 
rescue me, lest he should aggravate the animals, and thereby 
cause them to tear me in pieces before his eyes; that he in 
horror turned away, lest he should see me die, and when he 
heard the horse neigh he did not expect again to see me alive; 
but said he thought that wicked woman’s wish was granted. 
He stated that it reminded him of his saying that Providence 
would protect me. 

We reached his plantation the next evening in safety ; when 
after finishing his business on his farm, we started towards 
home together. At Greenville, he was unexpectedly called 
another way on business. We were within a few days ride of 
home, when he met an acquaintance, Lawyer Smith, who was 
going to Natchez, and who offered to see me there. Mr. Davis 
thought it well that I should go home. I was sorry to part 
with my friend, but soon had the satisfaction of seeing him in 
Natchez, and hearing related from his own lips my narrow 
escape. 


Fishing Excursions. 


A very aged man obtained of this unnatural mother leave for 
me to go with him to Shelling’s Lake to fish. He set me 
holding his line, and showed me how to manage it, and oh, 
what a proud moment was this to my little heart, and with what 
ecstacy did I gaze upon the fish as I drew it out of its native 
element, struggling for life. I was so fortunate as to catch one 
more fish than the old man; this encouraged me much; a new 
world sprang up before me. I then began to contrive how I 
could possess myself of a hook and line. I could imitate many 
sounds, such as the mewing of a cat, the barking, howling, and 
growling of a dog,&c. Some gentlemen overhearing me, gave 
me afew pence. I was so delighted with the money which I 
received, that I could hardly contain myself; not because I 
loved money, but because it secured my wishes. I went twice 
with the old man, after which I went alone and caught twelve 
or fourteen dozen fishes. I took the money home to this 
unnatural mother, and asked her to buy me some clothes, for 
my fish brought me half a dollar a dozen ; but she retained the 
money, and the only satisfaction I had, was to be compelled to 
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follow her and her children to the store, and see her expend it 
for finery for her daughter, and then to carry it home. I had, 
however, the satisfaction of retaining a trout and perch line, 
with a hook for each, which I hid under the pavement, with a 
few pence ; although they were steel, they were more valuable 
to me than silver or gold. After this little experiment, when I 
wished to enjoy a fishing excursion, I was obliged to run away. 
I laid up money enough to purchase a suit of clothes ; my bank 
was the brick pavement, my banker was my fish hook and lines, . 
my cashier was my own hands, and my associates my own 
brains. At length I got alawyer to obtain mea suit of elothes 
with my own money, but I not only had the mortification of 
having them taken away from me, but given to her boy, and by 
way of interest received a sound flogging, and here I remember, 
hearing her for the first time in her anger, cal] me an outlandish 
savage ; although I could not understand it, yet it made a 
peculiar impression on my young mind. At night, when I 
ought to have been sleeping, I was rolling on my bed, water- 
ing my pillow with my tears, thinking of the advice of my old 
friend, the colored man, who was a preacher, and truly a good 
man, who taught me to pray and to hope for better days. hen 
he died, I lost a true friend, and I was almost overwhelmed at 
the loss. 


The Munce Family: 


About this time I became acquainted with a family by the 
‘ name of Munce, who were always very kindto me. The house 
of Mr. Thomas Munce was kindly offered me as a home, when 
I was unable to obtain one in any other way. Mrs. Munce 
often took me upon her lap and consoled me in my grief, 
and taught me to think of my Heavenly Father, and to pray to 
him. They were true friends to me to the very last, and I can 
never express my obligations or thankfulness to them. 


Fruits of Early Whistling. 


By this time I had become quite a whistler, and by this 
method, and other means, had obtained quite a sum of money, 
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again, and I employed the same lawyer who had assisted me on 

‘a former occasion, to purchase me another suit of clothes, and 
the lawyer went and told the woman that he had presented them 
to me, and that she must let me wear them. She did so, and 
I was so thankful for it that I was willing to give her anything. 
which I could make by my ingenuity. She could not bear to 
hear me praised, especially above her own children, and she 
forbade my receiving any more presents. I then hired out to 
déctors and lawyers to sweep their offices, &c. Some were 
kind enough to feed me and pay me something ; others fed me 
only, and took me home to their families. 


Cruel treatment of the Colored woman in whose hands I had 
been placed by her master. 


I gave the woman my money, also the presents I received, 
but the more I gave her, the more she exacted fromme. Child 
as I was, I could not allow myself to weep by day. If she 
found my pillow wet with my tears, she whipped me for that, 
and I formed a habit of going alone at night, and lifting my 
heart to God in prayer, for his preservation, and that my father 
might return. When I stood thus alone, in the open air, a feel- 
ing of hope was within my heart, as I felt thus alone before 
God, with the stars, which in my childish language I called the 
eyes of heaven, gazing down upon me; ial gained fortitude 
to bear all my wrongs—here I determined to ask the white 
man, whom I sometimes saw, about my own father. J had now 
and then mentioned it to the woman, she always told with tongue 
and heart, begone! outlandish savage, you pever had any father. 
As she was hivers angry at my inclination to be ‘alone about’ 
this time, she.gave me a severe whipping-for climbing a bluff, 
whieh-no other boy dated to, and thus spending a Sabbath with: 
may thoughts; tears, prayers, and childish aspirations. This 
point was called Bazzard Roost. I have since thought she in 
her anger, forgot herself at this time, for she asked me if I did 
not know that this was the way Indians and all wild savages 
lived, and could not be tamed —that the white people could 
not make as much service of them, as they could of the blacks, 
for they would not work for them, but spent their lives in wan- 
dering about in the woods, both day and night, living with the 
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wild beasts. Now I loved wild beasts, and my heart was swel- 
ling within me ; I forgot her evil blows as with, clasped hands, 
and tearful eyes, my heart kindled with the most intense emo- 
tion at her recital. I cried out, Oh! tell mé more, tell me more. 
She looked at me, said something about the strange wild light 
in my eyes — seated herself, and seemed in deep thought. She 
then said something which I did not understand, though I lis- 
tened, for I thought she was going to tell me more. I think 
she said in a soliloquy, ‘what is bred& in the bone will be in 
the marrow,’ consequently, when I hear the remark, my mind 
resorts to this scene of my childhood, with peculiar emotion, 
and intense interest. I accordingly asked the white man where 
he found me, and when my father would come for me. He 
seemed astonished to find I had any recollection of a father be- 
fore I saw him. He told me I had been dreaming that he was 
not my father; bade me remember I was this woman’s child, 
and she could do as she pleased with me; bade me never to 
mention this thing to any one, nor speak of it again to him; 
but told me I would know more about it when old enough to 
work. Here I gave myself up to despair, and run away and 
went into the back part of the city. I had often been nearly 
starved, and thought I could stand hunger pretty well, and man- 
aged to climb up and sleep in an old hay loft; but I became 
very hungry, and knew not what to do, as ] was unacquainted 
here, and wished to remain in secret lest I should be taken 
back. My spirits were so much broken, that I could not enter 
into my old pranks to gain me friends. I sat myself down early 
in the morning, near a fine looking house, thinking what I 
should do. I could not bear to beg. There chanced to come 
to feed their dogs, some of the inmates of the house. As soon 
as their backs were turned, I hastened to the spot, and with all 
the strength I had, begged the poor dogs for a morsel of food 
to prevent me from starving. My hunger made it sweet to me. 
For some time I slept upon my bed of hay at night, and 
watched the shaking of table cloths, and with the dogs picked 
up the crumbs that were thrown from the tables of the owners, 
I could not endure this kind of life, and began to search for 
work. I at length hired to assist in a brickkiln. I passed a 
few weeks here as happy as my feelings would allow, but a 
black woman who knew my pretended mother, recognized me, 
and gave information. I was taken back. They had searched 
much for me, also advertised for me. The brick maker had 
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as he did not come to buy me, I was consequently given over as 
a slave to the children. He said I must never reveal this. I 
told him I could not and would not make any such promises, 
for.I would be sure to break them, and to spare himself the 
trouble of trying to console me, with such base falsehoods. I 
told him this woman when angry called me different names; 
wishing she had never seen the wild savage devils, sometimes 
even calling me a white woman’s child, which besides her evil 
treatment, gave me every reason to believe she was not my 
mother. I told him that some strange mysteries hung over my 
birth, and I accused him of knowing what it was, and on my 
knees implored him to unravel it to me if to none other, telling 
him by so doing he could console me. He turned coldly from 
me, while I stretched myself on the floor in despair, assurin 
him my blood was free, and pure. I crawled around where 
could look him in the face, telling him he need not fear to res- 
cue me from this place of abuse and disgrace, that every step 
in my after life, should be to prove it, and honor him, but he 
said nothing. I then thought he would do nothing for me; I 
said, well, I will bear it; it will lay me in my grave, and there 
I shall be free. He was touched with my earnest importunity ; 
gazed upon me a moment, then stooped, and raised me from 
the floor with his own hand, and he begged me to be calm, to 
compose the tumult of my feelings, saying it is a pity that you 
should be wronged for the love of money, for let your skin be 
what it may, you have a noble heart. He promised me he would 
never wrong me, but strove again to obtain the promise he first 
wished ; but I could not promise; he said he would use his in- 
fluence to obtain my release; he bid me a kind farewell, wish- 
ing me kind friends, and better success for the future. I was 
then left alone for the night, and a part of the next day, after 
which I underwent a severe course of punishment, the severest 
of it being their advice as regarded names or epithets that I 
might receive, telling me I must even expect it, and bear it too, 
from the very fact of the woman known as my mother, having 
been a slave ; but as usual I denied her being my mother, told 
them al] I knew of myself before I knew her, which was new to. 
them, and some of my enemies were thus turned to friends ; 
they said it was not unreasonable to suppose that I was an In- 
dian child, taken when small, for the purpose of making me a 
slave. Some asserted they had heard of such circumstances, 
and it was easily done, where there was such a diversity of 
color as there is in the South. 


Liberated from Prison. 


After whipping me until I fainted,-they let me go from. the 
prison, and I was allowed toremain with kind friends, who sad 
if they had- known of my troubles they would have interposed, 
and proved me a good child, with the exception of a violent 
temper, which could not be denied; but when treated half right, 
I was industrious, obedient, gentle and kind, and was free from 
many faults that beset boys, who had not only the advantage of 
being white, but whose parents moved in. the highest circles of 
society — that my manners were manly in the extreme; and 
then I had many exalted and noble ideas, relative not only to 
nen and things in this world, but also entertained the moet ele- 
vated and exalted views of God and his attributes, and as I had 
received no education, either moral, mental or physical, these 
thoughts must have been original. This leads me to believe 
that these ideas must have emanated from the Good Spirit, and 
that man is immortal, and will live eternally after he leaves 
thia world. 


A Visit tu Alexandria — Thrilling Intervicw with the 
Indians. 


One day I walked down to the river, and found Steam Boats 
from every part of the great valley of the Mississippi. The 
captain of one of them, bound to Red River, who knew I was 
unprotected, and without employment, asked how I would lke 
a trip to Alexandria, saying he thought it would improve my 
health and spirits. I told him if I could pay my expenses I 
would gladly go. I was soon on board, and the boat under way. 
Before we reached the place of destination, I frankly told the 
Captain my belief respecting my birth, and that I did not wish 
to return, but rather to remain in that country to visit some of 
the Indian villages —he willingly permitted me to stay, and 
premised to say nothing on his retarn respecting my retreat. I 
here felt reassured, and though I had no friends present, it was 
a comfort to know I had no enemies. I soon obtained sundry 
smaH jobs, which paid for my board, and something besides. I 
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did not wish to enter into steady employment, asI intended the 
first opportunity to visit the Indians. 

Perhaps I should have stated, that I had seen Indians fre- 
quently in Natchez, but soon learned that when any of them 
game to town [ was carefully and closely watched. It appears 
that some one always gave the necessary information to whoever 
I lived with, saying I had threatened to run away with them. 
Permit me to describe my feelings the first time I ever saw In- 
dians. I had just stepped out of a door into the street as they 
were coming down the street; they were walking slowly, seem- 
ing to be looking at the buildings; I appeared nailed tothe spot, 
my heart leaped with joy, yet a choking sensation amounting to 
pain seized me; confused ideas crowded upon my mind; they 
were near me, yet [ moved not, until the keen eyes of one of 
them rested upon me; he spoke, the eyes of the whole company 
turned upon me, and then upon each other, while as it seemed 
to me they uttered an exclamation of surprise; they came to- 
wards me; I was wild with delight, I thought I was their child, 
that they were seeking for me ; I started and held out my hands, 
tears gushed from my eyes, I addressed them in a Janguage to 
me unknown before ; it was neither English, Spanish, or French ; 
astonished, they spoke kind to me, smoothing my hair with their 
hands; an explanation now took place, as one could speak Eng- 
lish ; he said I had asked in Choctaw for my father, saying that 
he had gone and left me, and I was with bad people; that [ 
begged to know if he was not with them. They then asked for 
my mother. This pained me; 1 told them she was not my 
mother ; they looked at each other, spoke faster and louder, and 
looked very angry; there had a crowd of children, and men and 
women gathered ; the Indians loudly asked where and to whom 
does this child belong? Some one answered to a colored woman, 
The clouds seemed to grow darker on their way, yet to me, 
sweet fact, the same one said, to a slave woman, and he is a 
slave. The Indian held his hands high above his head and said, 
‘bat white man lie, he no good, him no slave, no nigger, no, bad 
white man steal him, his skia is red;’ this was repeated in im- 
perfect English by them all — me I love him — the crowd were 
some smoking, laughing, some mocking, angry and cursing. 
The Indians conversed in a low tone together: liere some of the 
crowd interfered, und separated me from iny new, bin dear 
friends — while, all the time, ‘ bad white man lie, he steal him, 
he no nigger, him Indian boy,’ now and then reached my ears. 
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{ was then torn from them. My feelings towards them I can- 
not attempt to explain. 

T here learned that the hhidians often visited the village, that 
they came here and fished, and sold their fish to the inhabitants, 
and I determined to make their acquaintunce here, and so get 
an invitation to their camps. As JI atill retained a love for the 
hook and line, it was just in my hand. The first Indian I met, 
assisted me in a friendly manner, which I returned, and was 
soon happy among them, for they seemed to regard me as a com- 
panion; they did not even ask for or look for other blood in me. 
I tasked my memory in bringing to mind words, often on my 
tongue though I had no recollection of their meaning. They 
told me it was the Choctaw tongue. I was over anxious to gain 
the friendship of those who spoke a little English, and as soon 
as I was sure of their confidence, I gave to them a history of 
my sorrows in part; it was night, and we were gathered around 
the camp fire, one of them serving as interpreter. I had scarce- 
ly began before the pipe was laid by, one saying their hearts 
were sorry, and they could not smoke; the elder ones bent 
their eyes on the ground, their features settled into an immova- 
ble silence, their arms were folded upon their breasts; their 
very silence said to me; this is but another lesson in the deceit- 
fulness of the pale face. The eyes of the younger ones were 
fixed upon me, and their features manifested a restlessness, and 
they manifested signs of revenge; they grasped their tomahawks 
firmly ; my emotion soon prevented my proceeding. I showed 
them my back: that expression, eagh! eagh! eagh! so sig- 
nificant of high resolves, contempt, and indignation, &c., es- 
caped the lips of the older, while an angry wail went forth from 
the young. Their leader spoke when all was silent; their in- 
terpreter gave me what follows: ‘Pale face always say he 
friend, poor Indian get money, bad pale face get fire-water, then 
he friead; Indian got no money, then he got no friend; but he 
got hunting-ground, pale-face want it, he fight a little, give lit- 
tle this, and little that, last poor Indian take fire-water, he then 
loses sense, then white man get his home. The Great Spirit 
gave pale face children, houses, cattle, but this no enough; he 
love black slave. Indian skin no white, but dark red, s0 he 
think Indisn make good slave, go he try him; but he no make 
alave ; so bad white man steal papoose, may be he make good 
slave. No, no, no, bad white man, he no good, he speak with 
a forked tongue.’ While he was speaking not a motion was 
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made, or any other sound heard; not a leaf trembled; as he 
ceased my ears were almost deafened with the loud yells of in- 
dignation that burst upon me as they sprang to their feet and 
began dancing around me. This was a scene novel tome; I 
had roused their feelings for me, but knew not how to quell 
them. 

It was late before we Jard down in our wigwams; we arose 
very early; they said they could not sleep, and were sorry for 
tbeir brother’s son, and their fears plainly showed that they were 
ill at ease. We washed ourselves all over, thoroughly; they 
gathered around the fire, stunding in a circle, holding their left 
hand up to the Great Spirit; -satd afew words in their own 
tongue deeply serious, wet the fore finger with the same hand, 
dipped it in the ashes, begiening at the corner of the eye drew 
it downwards, imitating the trickling of a tear; their leader 
then spoke a few words, the others imitating him, at holding up 
the same hand, their eyes fixed on the morning sky as their words 
fell from their lips. They looked upon me as though they were 
reading my heart, instead of searching my features. I did not 
know how to act, but the interpeter told me they were invok- 
ing the Great Spirit for me, and expressing sorrow for my situ- 
ation. They then very gravely informed me that I must not 
fish for them any more, as 1 had caught more fish than they, 
and they were convinced that the Great Spirit had given me this 
ag a gift to supply my wants, and he would be angry wiih them 
if they accepted of any which I could sell. ‘To this I under- 
took to object, telling them I had some little money and was 
their visitor, and hed partaken of their bread, but still they 
answered, we also have partaken of your fish. My interpreter 
here motioned me to be silent; they believed a supernatural 
power would uphold me, and that these difficultics were suffer- 
ed to gather around the path to test my honor; that the God of 
the pale face, and the bad alike, had come before me; if I chose 
the good, the. Great Spirit would deliver ine; Ithen wished 
to be cheerful, but as Jong as they let the ashes stay upon their 
faces, | scarcely spoke; but when this was taken off, I felt at 

~ liberty, and attempted to amuse them by telling anecdotes about 
myself which pleased them so much that they had a great pow- 
wow about it, and they were in perfect ecstucies about them. 


Anecdotes. 


I had stolen away one morning and repaired to the where 
T had hidden my fish poles under a flat-bottomed boat. On toach- 
ing the poles I heard the cry which was like what I had always 
supposed to proceed from a nigger baby, and which gave me the 
most horrid sensations, though I had never seen one, but had 
often heard white people speak of the peculiarity of their cry. 
Not doubting, I stooped down to examine more closely ; it seem- 
ed in a sitting posture, leaning forward, looked young, and I felt 
all my former disgust retarn. I toached it with a pole ; again it ut- 
tered a hideous cry; I snatched up my poles and returned to 
the lake. I could not but reflect that if it was human it was 
sensible of pain, cold and hunger. I was touched with pity, 
and retarned, determining to serve it; but T could not reachit, - 
it seemed frightened at me: I relinquished the idea, and went 
back to the lake; I passed several hours in watching, expect- 
ig Ae see it emerge from its concealment, on being left aleae 
About one o’clock, a Spaniard came to me; I told him my ex- 
ploit, spoke of its cries, and endeavored to interest him in its 
favor ; he stooped down and examined closely, and said, ‘ ah, 
this Johny Crapo,’ and to my amazement drew forth a lar, 
bull-frog, whose head was nearly as large as my head: it still 
kept on crying like a nigger baby. The Spanish man killed, 
and dressed it, and sold it to some Frenchmen for $3; another 
one opposite kept hallooing ‘chubbe, chubbe, chabbe,’ I am 
coming ; I started to go to it, and on the way passed two large 
mockasin snakes, but they did not molest me; I killed the frog 
and sold it for half a dollar. While I was fishing, I made a little 
basket to put my fish in, and when I went to put my fish in it, a 
large mockasin jumped at me, but I soon dispatched him; I 
was afterwards uttacked by two of their snakeships who had 
stretched themselves on a log that had fallen dcross a small 
river; they were after my fish; I killed one and the other es 
caped from me—this restored cheerfulness, and the feader 
drew a moral from this, saying, my enemies took me for a nigger 
baby, but it will all come out like the frog story. The Spanish 
man told the joke, and my enemies often tormented me with rt. 
I then would sit by the side of the lake and watch the frogs. 
I then imitated them in a coarse bass voice; the head one an- 
swered ‘knee deep,’ nnd another one called oat, ‘ fried bacon,’ 
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‘more rum,’ another,‘ snatch him,’ the head frog called out, ‘ tole- 
ration,’ his mate hallooed, ‘flam him.’ They were so delighted 
that they entered heartily into the feast and dance. 

I then returned to the village where I made many friends, 
French, Spanish, and one English family especially, who made 
me acquainted with a gentlemaa who was very wealthy, who re- 
sided jn Mississippi ; claimed me as his cousin; be was related 
to the family who became so friendly to me. Mra. Kitchen, 
was 2 sister of this gentleman, which would have made us rela- 
tives, Captain Brown, was going up to: Natchitoches in a keel 
boat; he engaged me to accompany him. After having pro- 
ceeded some wiles up the river, I being on deck, surveying the 
scenery as we passed, having a pair of high heel shces on made 
me very clumsy, and J fell overboard; the current was swift 
here and carried me down; as I was not an expert swimmer, J] 
strangled; a young man saw me sinking, and dove in and res- 
cued me from drowning; I came up out of the water, farther 
down the river than he had expected; he by using all his exer- 
tians saved me as I was sinking the third time; I had not until 
this moment had any acquaintance with either the young man, 
or his father, but a brotherly feeling sprang up between us; we 
made our trip and returned together, his father living opposite 
Alexandria, I went home with him; the young men proposed 
that I shquld assist him at the ferry; I worked with them three 
moms ; my Indian frien’< -ften visited ine, and informed me 
that many of the Choctaw~ '.scd in Mississippi, and advised me 
to visit them. 


Return to Natchez. 


About this-time a gentleman living in Natchez landed here ; 
he raongnized me, and coaxed me to return with bim, saying | 
had sagy friends in Natchez who were anxious about me, and 
had been much concerned about my absence. I found that tu 
visit the Indian cquntry I must return by the way of Natchez. 
He premised that my uanatural mother should have no control 
over me; he said I should go to a trade and be used well, 
Whea I left Alexandria, many friends followed me to the boat, 
sending their best wishes. I returned to Natchez, having been 
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absent ume manths; my friends greeted me with smiles, com. 
plimnenting me with my improvement. 


eee 


My sufferings in connection with learning the blacksmith'« 
trade. 


By the advice of many individuals, 1 commenced the black- 
smith trade with McCaffrey and Jeter ; but at leagth when they 
dissolved, Mr. Jeter advised me to go and complete my trade 
with his brothereinlaw, Mr. Russell. 1 had entertained euch 
entire confidence in him that my spirits sank within me. I was 
totally unprepared for his unkind treatment. I wept again and 
again over his cruel conduct to me, and found that suspicion and 
jealousy, so contrary to my nature, and which had bitherto been 
strangers to me, bad taken possession of my heart. I was en- 
tirely unconscious of other persons suffering the same painful 
emotions, which were gnawing like canker worms upon wy heart, 
crushing down my young hopes; I was becoming poorer in flesh 
every day, but I still continued steadily at my work, to drive 
away my bad feelings. I do not know how old I was, but 
they raised three steps to raise me high enough to blow the bel- 
lows, and strike upon the anvil. Some months had passed in 
this fearful manner, when at length one day Mr. Russell came 
to me, and ordered me to strip for the whip; in vain I begged 
to kaow what I had done to merit such usage : he only answered 
ine with angry oaths, so lcwd that I was dead in silence, and 
obeyed, determining in my mind that this should be the last 
time I would do it. He used a whip known in the South as the 
overseer’s whip. I fell to the floor, after a few of the first blows. 
they were so severe ; they seemed to take away my breath, and 
I thought my life; but I retained my consciousness of it until 
he ceased ;_I tried but cauld not arise, but my cries for help at 
first were so heart rending, that although the shop was clased, 
people heariug my cries rushed through the back way and forced 
him to stop; they raised me up, but I knew it not; I had faint- 
ed; they toak me away, and washed my body, bathed my 
wounds, which brought back a sease of pain, but it was only to 
faint again, while the blood flowed fast. Qa coming to myself 
again, I vomited freely, but soon fginted again from pain anid 
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‘loss of blood. - A physician was called; he seemed alarmed at 
my situation, and said it might cause my death; the vomiting and 
fainting for twenty-four hours in spite of all their efforts, contim 
uing. Russell seemed now very much alarrhed, but I could not 
bear the sight of him, and would not permit him to come near 
me ; he then gave orders to have every thing possible done for 
my recovery. What alarmed him most was that the people 
told him that if I died in consequence of his cruel treatment, 
that they would put the law in force against him, which would 
be, without any formal trial] to tar and feather him, ride him 
on a rail, and then hang him without judge or jury, or the bene- 
fit of clergy. 

My friends watched over me with all the tenderness that they 
would if I had been their own child. For the first three weeks 
I was compelled to lie upon my stomach, and when I could 

change my position, I was compelled to rest on my knees, so 

that [nave at least been in a humble position once in my life, if 
no more, from the force of circumstances ; but I feel grateful to 
the Good Spirit that he has given me a heart to bow before him, 
and adore his goodness, and I shall even be thankful that he 
raised me up such kind friends; for had he not, I must have 
died, and now been sleeping beneath the green sod of the val- 
ley. The wounds in my back were so deep that you could in 
some places see through into my stomach. y back was a com- 
plete running sore. ie was well known that I was perfectly well 
on the morning that this circumstance took place, and then to 
ree me in this situation, it was talked over again and again; and 
the people became so exasperated that they told Russell that if 

he did not leave, they would ride him out of the town on a 

rail; this so alarmed him that he picked up his duds and moved 

away; soon after, he died a miserable death, being drowned in a 

ditch, in a fit of intoxication ; making my prophecies true that 

God would punish him for his savage treatment tome. ‘ Though 

hand join in hand the wicked shal] not go unpunished.’ 

friends took me away from Russell, home with them, where } 
remained until I recovered. 

I had offers on every hand for employment; Mr. McCaffrey, 
who had ever been my friend, proposed that I should finish the 
blacksmithing with him; here I was treated as a member of his 
family ; 1 worked very hard for some months, when I had a vio- 
lent attack of the billious fever, the only sickness I ever had in 
my life; I was almost unconscious, and soffered much for three 


weeks. I recovered slowly and lingered for some time uader 
the effects, and the physicians advised me to travel for my re- 
covery. I had some money, and insisted on the Doctor’s taking 
some ; and left for a while, starting for Brandywine; but my 
money giving out, threw me again upon my own resources. 
One night, being tired, I stopped at a little cottage where the 
peeple treated me very kindly, and gave me a: poor old horse 
ewhich they had turned out upon the coi.mons. I rode him on 
the level road and walked up and down the hills ; by this mems 
T was enabled to reach Brandywine springs, where I soon made 
friends, and spent the fall and winter. I had sometimes visited 
ball rooins and acted as a prompter, my vcice being strong and 
distinct. I was employed as a prompter. In <he spring I re- 
tarned to my old employer, Mr. McCaffrey, and finished 
ray trade. 

Many hours I eccupied my mind in beating the time of some 
favorite tune with my stedge hammer. I seemed to woek faster, 
and then it soothed the care of my mind, serving to drive away 
angry and sorrowful thoughts. Soon after I returned, I was 
chosen to play for the Natchez Cadets, and they elected me 
Fife Major—gave me my uniform, and on the fourth of July, 
1830 or ’31, (if I mistake not,) my feelings were of mingled 
gratitude and pride, fer as we marched through the street I saw 
mortified countenances on every hand. I received many con- 
gratalations from friends, and the highest hopes of the future 
took possession of my mind. I became a great favorite, loved 
on one hand as strongly x3 I was hated and oppressed on the 
other. My boss soon noticed the manner I executed music with 
my hammer ; it was commented upon by the workmen, and by 
customers, and I got a dime a tune, many times even fifty cents, 
keeping at my work, throwing in now and then some imitations. 
Many horse shoes | made in this-manner, and from my presents 
I managed to keep an extra suit of feshionable clothes, prefer- 
ing white linen fur summer, as it suited the reduess of my skin. 
And wh-nthe shop was not crowded, | had the privilege of 
stopping at five of six o'clock, and taking a pleasant stroll with 
my friends, who seemed to vie with eacl other to cause me by 
tleir kindness to forget the obscurity of my birth; but it 
seemed to haunt most of my waking hours; otherwise I should 
havé been as heppy as need be. [still continued practising 
mesic, kdding the clarionet to my prectice. : 

Late ie the fall, some ef the: Indieds I hdd dcen at Brandy- 
wime came to see me. Mr. McCaffrey received them kindly, 
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and told me I was free for the day. [ had the inexpressible 
pleasure of a walk with them through the principal streets, 
introducing them to friends, and as they were well behaved, 
we were invited to visit some of the grandees, where they 
publicly acknowledged me, ‘This was very gratifying, as ene- 
mies alwags looked blank to see me walking or talking with 
respectable white people, but now they had no time to look this 
way, seeming not to see me. We returned to Mr. McCaffrey’s, 
hud something to eat, and retired. On rising, I was warmly 
greeted by my shopmates, who told me my last march was the 
best one I ever made, but behind my back some white men who 
wished to see me held as a slave, sought out the Indians, and 
said, ‘ white no like black man; he likeIndian best, eugh!’ All 
silent but the Indian and white man. ‘ Why you tell me this 
with a little hesitation.” The white man answered ‘ we see you 
Indians and slave boy walking together, eugh!’ ‘Again the 
white mam proceeded ; ‘ may be you no know he slave. We teil 
you we like Indian heap, eugh!’ ‘No, is excuse, we no know he 
slave—may be you no know it—may be white man lie heap.’ 
They knew they alluded to me, and angrily told them they 
would not believe, and soon left the city. Time moved on in 
this pleasant manner, without much interruption. I was steady 
at work—was well treated, nothing of importance occurring 
that I need relate until the next fall, except that I began to 
save my money and do extra jobs. Such mending as I could 
do, my boss gave me pay, and making pot hooks ; when one day 
my heart was gladdened as the sound of bobashelah (which is 
friend in Choctaw) fell on my ear. ‘here was a large party 
camped on the bluff, and had sent these after me. I was permit 
ted to go after doing a job. I was very anxious to go, and when 
my work was done I had not only the satisfaction of going with 
the consent of all hands, but had their congratulations on being 
the cause of the approaching festivity, as they wete making 
great preparations. ‘They came for me at the house; 1 retarn- 
ed with them tothe camp, from whence the whole company 
proceeded through the principal streets; I walked in front with 
the Chief, the oldest men followed next, the braves bringing up 
the rear. We walked quietly through the street, back to the 
camp on the bluffs; there I spent three days before they would 
let me go; they then conducted me home; I waited at the door 
until men, women, and children bid me adiea. I thought t 

did this to gratify themselves and please me, but I found it had 
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great bearing in the minds of many, knowing that one Indian 
can tell another, and they told all who mettbem that this broth- 
et'g son may be big Chief's son. They told meto learn my 
trade, and then come and see my people, and learn them. My 
extra jobs began to increase 90 as toemploy every moment. I 
had learned tv make gridirons, tributes or ircn stands, &c., and 
picked up all the scraps of iron, saved all the old horse shoes 
about the shop, which I began welding together, working late 
aad early, for business in my line was increasing. I soon finish- 
ed welding, and had iron enough to make a pair of shovel and 
tongs. My boss bought it for nails, giving me in return en 
rmauch new iron, and enough over to make a pair of andirons. 
When I got them aa ishieal received $3 a piece for the three 
articles. My health was good — strength increasing every day. 
In this manuer-five years passed away, which released me from 
my trade, Mr. McCaffrey gave me a good suit of clothes, and 
by my own industry, and through his indulgence, I had saved 
$300. My friends had often told me to get papers or indentures 
to show I had served my trade and was released honorably. My 
boss was very willing; but some opposed it. I looked back on 
the last five years, and felt I had enjoyed a sweet ealm— my 
sky had long been clear — a cloud seemed gathering in the dis- 
tance, from which a fearful storm arose. 


My first effort at keeping house. 


A friend offered me a house on reasonable terms, which kh 
fitted up with little expense, for my friends made me many pre- 
sents in the household line; the front room was fitted for a bar- _ 
ber shop. I hired a barber to carry it on, whose custom was 
quite extensive. Here I kept young bachelor’s hall, being de- 
termined that the lessons I had taken in my adversity, should 
now be of some use tome. I served as market boy and cham- 
ber maid. 

Thad marched a few timee with the Natchez Fencibles while 
at my trade, and now appeared with the Natchez Guards. Seon 
after, Adams’ Light Guards. ‘This drew my acquaintances to 
my house. My prosperity seemed to gall my enemies sorely, 
so mach so that I was often abused and insalted in the street 
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-by slaves and free, even at the head of companies. This was 
very painful to me, and served to mar the peace I had so bong 
enjoyed, without much interruption. Some time had elapsed 
since I Jeft Mr. McCaffrey, and I had not got my indentures 
yet — I was much opposed. My enemies said that I could 
make money fast, and could afford to buy myself of the woman, 
and thus settle the dispute. This mortifed me very much; in- 
deed my feelings I do not attempt to describe. I was 
waited upon for an answer to the degrading proposition. What! 
I, with the consciousness of possessing a good heart, a fine 
mind; nature having lavished on me talents of the highest 
order, uncultivated as they were, they were beginning to be 
highly approved by many. Could I stoop to this?’ I was ex- 
veedingly careful in my manners, and now that the hoy was 
somewhat polished in the man, why should they persecute me 
stil? 1 firosly refused them; not that I valued the money so 
much; no! to have had them cease tormenting me I would not 
have begrudged twice the amount, but to have it said t!at I had 
to buy my flesh and blood and this lofty spirit !— Oh! horrible 
thought! it stung my inmost soul, and almost maddened me 
into despair. 


Enticement of the Colored Woman. 


The colored woman, of whom I have had reason to speak so 
often, had of late appeared to be uncommonly friendly. I felt 
that something was wrong. Having mentioned it to somg of 
my friends, they argued that she had become repentant and 
wished to ask my forgiveness; others thought that she might 
probably confess and bring to light my true pareatage, 1! I woald 
only give her a chance; they advised me to do all I could to 
‘bring about at least a seeming reconciliation. I promised to do 
nothing to hinder it, but could not feel willing to evcu try to 
bring it about. Neither did I. Soon after, she dropped into 
my house, looked at my things, and made many comments, 
being in a fine humor; she invited me to come to her house ; 
but before I had made a definite answer, she asked me, if I 
thought T had ever seen Sally Kelly, before ] saw ber I im- 
mediately recollected what Sally had said to.me whes I was be- 
tween ten and twelve years old, though I had no recollection of 
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seeing her, when so young, yet I led her to believe that I had. 
When somewhere about the age named, I met avery black wo- 
man in the street; she seemed very glad to see me, and yet big 
tears stood in her eyes; she asked me to shake hands with her 
because she was my first black mamma. One black mamma 
was too many, and I wished to be off, yet her words fast chained 
me there ; she looked about the street and up to the windows; 
1 thought to see if any person was looking at her, still holding 
on to my hand, said to herself, (but my ears were open) ‘ yes, 
this son of the broad forest Chief was brought to me first ; 
though I was then and am yet very wicked, yet I never wronged 
an innocent child, and his bitter lamentations for his parents, 
especially his father, still ring in my ears.’ I had become im- 
patient to know all she knew of me. She ceased speaking, but 
gazing inquiringly into my eyes said, ‘ you are young, and if 
you should tell they would beat me te death.’ She said if I 
would not tell until I was grown, she would then tell me all she 
knew of me; she bade me follow her down the alley and she 
would talk to me. She then said, ‘ Yes, child, the white man’s 
blood possesses no more freedom than yours, yet they have 
made no distinction between you and the negro slave.’ She 
then said the white man who found me, and her master, were 
great friends; that he had been on one occasion some time from 
home, and on returning he brought me there and wished to see 
her master alone; (she was the only woman there,) so when they 
were alone, she slipped up and listened, for my appearance had 
excited her curiosity, for she had often heard them speak of 
stealing Indian children and making slaves of them, and she 
heard him say to her master, ‘ Yes, I can get the shiners for 
him, for the old Chief is away and will search for him when he 
returns, and | can easily say [ found him, and he will pay me 
for my trouble and a present besides, and then I shall not have 
to raise him or run the risk of his dying.’ And as his colored 
woman and himself had parted in a quarrel, it was decided that 
I should be told that he had bought you below, and that I must 
learn you to talk, as it seemed you did not know how to speak 
with any sense; my master then asked him if you was old Bill 
Chubbee’s son; he answered yes, and they laughing, swore he 
had made a lucky hit. I then left the key-hole and sought the 
child, who was afraid of me and would not speak. They soon 
told me some tale about you, little dreaming that I knew you 
was to be ktpt close in the house. I was not to take you out 
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myself; you seemed very anxious to go out, and ate bon little, 
and either screamed and cried, or sat in sullen silence. often 
listened to find out anything concerning you, and at length 
found that your father supposed you had beén destroyed by wild 
beasts or stolen by some warlike tribe; he had vowed ven- 
geance on whoever had the child. Now came many consulta- 
tions ; he feared to take you home lest he should suffer. Your 
father had not thouglil of your being with the white men; he 
believed they were friends. They now began to talk of keep- 
ing you as a slave; my own conscience smote me, and I threw 
out my hints, thinking to frighten them, but they carelessly told 
me I knew too much, saying they must find the child a mother ; 
but I was so black that [ would not do. I was gladof it. The 
man had long promised to set his woman free; he now offered 
her freedom if she would say she gave birth to this child, when 
they moved to Natchez. “To this she agreed, and he set her 
free. We all moved to Natchez: she became known as the 
mother of you.’ She then turned to me and said, ‘ now if you 
can keep this until you are a man, I will tell you more; yes, 
you will know it all, and be free and respected. I always knew 
it, and that has kept my tongue still; but I could not help tell- 
ing you I wag your mother first, and when you are aout they 
are afraid I will tell it all, for I always took your part. So 
good bye; my heart is easier now; come and see me, and 
retnember what I promise when you are grown, so mind your 
tongue.’ 

When alone, I endeavored to stamp her words in my brain, 
saying them over to myself, for fear I should forget them. I 
had not seen Sally for some years; as some stolen goods were 
found to be harbored by her, she had to Jeave the city unex- 
pectedly and unknown to me, and I had heard nothing of her 
since. I had never named her communication with me, and now 
that I was thus questioned, I determined to make nse of my 
knowledge. I accordingly accepted an invitation to come to 
her house, and eat and talked with her. When I told her Sally 
was my mother before she was, she was silent some moments, 
and then said, ‘ Yes, but we did not think you remembered her, 
or betug with her at least.’ But she refused to tell me where 
Sally was, but she told a story corroborating Sally’s, alleging she 
had to do as her master wished. She opened a bureau-drawer 
and showed me a suit of fine clothes that that man left when he 
went away, saying he expected to return when he left, but she 
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should keep the clothes for his son; she told me her children 
were his. She then said that slavery was not confined to the 
negro, but that any other child the whites could steal, that was 
not white, was just as much a slave as the negro; she then said 
she was going to tell me a little more and trust to my own good 
heart to do her justice. I motioned her to proceed, and she 
said that a white man had got me from old Bill Chubbee, the 
Chief of some tribe of Mississippi Indians, and that because 
he was so big and fat they called him Chubbee ; that he failed 
to come for me. Every thing turned against the man; he had 
prepared to give her children a part of his fortune. (At this 
time eatables were brought in, and I drank coffee freely, while 
she after waiting as long as she could, added) ‘ So he just, gave 
you to them, and now we will do what is right; you are a fine 
young man about 25 or 26, I think, though some say, not over 
23.’ While she was speaking a painful stupor seemed to come 
over me; I arose to go, but she, detained me almost forcibly, 
saying I must hear her out; I sat down for I could scarcely 
stand, and I tried to rally myself, for I feared my feelings had 
overcome me; my head seemed ready to burst, while a dizzy 
sleepiness took possession of me; the old woman finished by 
saying. ‘ You can make the children a. few presents, and do 
something for me, and we will give you up, and thus stop this 
quarrel.’ I told her I would never give a farthing as a present, 
or pay for the freedom with which I was born. again arose 
but could not walk, or scarcely stand. She told me I must not 
go, that I was too sleepy, I must go to bed; scarcely knowing 
what I did I pulled off my coat and vest and threw myself om 
the bed and went to sleep. 

When I awoke it was to a sense of the keenest paia; I 
seemed smarting. Could it be I felt the lash? yes, writhing 
under its torture, as it was laid upon my flesh, I endeavored to 
rise, but I could not move. The blows seemed to fall heavy 
and fast, but how could this be possible? I had been too 
happy, I must be suffering under some dreadful disease, I 
thought I had the night mare. But then by this time I had 
gathered my scattered senses and remembered that I was in bed, 
and found I was on my face, the sheet wound close about my 
head, my hands and feet tied fast to the bedstead. I remem- 
bered where I was, and our conversation, I then knew it was 
no nightmare, no dream, and I struggled with all my might to 
unwrap my head; at length I partly succeeded, and saw light 
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again; the blows ceased, and oh, horror! there she stood, she 
whos guest I was, and now her prisoner. Even to this day, 
when I think of or relate this disgusting scene, the same feel- 
ings return; I felt sick at heart. She soon spoke like this: 
‘Sir, I have taken this plan to show you have a master; you 
have refused to give me anything for yourself, just as I expected 
though I thought I would try you; you are so ungovernable 
that no one will buy you, and the people are fools enough to 
think that you do not belong to us, but I have got you now in 
my own power in spite of your fraud or cunning, and no craft- 
iness of yours can release you. No, indeed; nothing but your 
word that you will buy yourself will do; I will take your word 
for what a slave man is worth; and now promise me quickly, 
and be like an Indian in keeping your word. You would hate 
to own you was whipped by me after you came out a fine gentle- 
man, and if you pleaseI will say nothing about it; if not [ will 
beat you until you are glad to promise.’ I then said ‘are you 
as beastly woman to answer to God and man for my life? 
now solemnly say, I will never promise that.’ She then say- 
ing ‘you are in my power,’ began to lay onthe blows. Now 
that I discovered my foe had tied me and my senses had return- 
ed, the reality of my disgraceful situation was plain before me, 
together with the smart of the keen lash seemed to give me 
lion-like strength, and with a few perpelsle leaps I succeeded 
in tearing the bedstead in pieces, breaking the cord that bound 
my feet, tearing up a pair of cloth pants for which I had just 
aid seventeen dollars. With the part to which my hands were 
astened I felled the old woman, leaving her to pick up herself, 
while I rushed to the door where I soon gnawed my right hand 
loose, and seeing a friend of hers coming to her from a distance, 
I picked up a piece of brick and leveled him. My jaws and 
teeth were tired, and by way of experiment] found I could sawa 
rope in two with two bricks. I was soon !oose but almost naked 
and bloody ; with little hesitation I walked to her door ; it was 
locked, | picked up a stick of wood, knocked in her window, 
and went in, got my coat and vest: but then I had no pants. 
I opened the drawer and took the suit she had shown me, dared 
her to move.while I washed and dressed in these clothes, and 
left the house forever. 
The Officers of the United States: Army kindly protected me 
from any insulting correction which my enemies might hare 
undertaken to infiet upon me. I returned peaceably to my own 
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house, and attended to my own affairs as usual. My friends all 
‘said that I had suffered too much from her already, and that I 
had served her just right. But my enemies undertook to force 
me to bay myself; saying let me be what I might, I was given 
to the colored woman, and she had a right to me; and that it 
was impossible to sel] me, for I was so well known and had so 
many friends who all respected me too much to buy me, and 
‘ell others were afraid of me. 


A Short Visit to New Orleans. 


I left Natchez, determined, though [ had good friends there, 
to seek others abroad. I proceeded to New Orleans. I soon 
made acquaintance with Mr. C. F. Hosea, Captain of the Old 
Louisiana Volunteers, who proved a very true and faithful friend. 
He introduced nie to his musicians, who were very good friends ; 
especially his drum major, Mr. J. Noble. I played with them 
on the eighth of January, at a sham fight, where I found myself 
very much at home. 

I remained here but ashort time however, and went up the 
tiver to Vicksburg, where there was a party given, and they 
hired me to play on the flute, for which’they gave me one hun- 
dred dollars for the night. I had several good jobs here, as 
well as good friends; yet some of the lower class began to find 
fault with my visiting, as news began to circulate concerning 
my fate at Natchez. My friends however did all they could for 
me. I staid near three months, saving while there three hun- 
dred dollars. 

It seemed that by an act of their state Jaws, all free people 
not white, must pay license for living in the state. Iwas about 
to return to Natchez to make a visit among my friends. Some, 
however, wished that I would never go back again, but my mind 
led me back. My friends heartily greeted and welcomed me, 
but my enemies soon beset me again, and the officers of the 
city determined that I should take out a license in less than 
twenty-four hours, or leave the state. Several gentlemen of 
high standing in the city, viz. Esquire Tooley, General John A. 
Quitman, Mr. Ferrady, and Dr. Carr, united in their advice 
that I had better go and see Edward ‘Turner, Judge of Probate. 
He gave me much good advice. He thought I had better, on 
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the whole, leave the state, as I should be constantly subject to 
annoyances from my enemies. I was grieved in heart, and 
determined, license or no license, I would leave the State ; for 
although it was the supposed land of my birth, some of its sons 
were my bitter cnemies. I had had the command of the mili- 
tary music; several colored men had applied for a place in the 
band, and on being refused would vent their spite on me, with 
their fists and canes. I paid several bills to the physicians, from 
these assaults, but at length told them I had the receipt in the 
pain and bruises, and they must get their money from those to 
whom these liberties were allowed, or from their masters, who 
when they had the bills to pay, would puta stop to their out- 


rages. 

T visited Mrs. Munce again, and her kind son-in-law, Mr. 
Cyrus Marsh, who had always been very kind to me. While 
visiting my acquaintances, some of the gentlemen proposed that 
a petition should be drawn up, and Jet all sign it who wished 
me to stay, and have it presented tothe Court. They stated 
that I was not only worthy of citizenship but was of an unex- 
ceptionable character ; that it was greatly desired by the ladies 
and geutlemen that I should remain, and enjoy the liberty of a 
citizen; also aj] the Military Companies were very anxious for 
my stay, as I was of great use to them; my enemies said if I 
could get so many signers they would give it up and say no 
more about it. I was willing to make the trial, and sure of 
success, gladly improved the opportunity of letting my enemies 
hear the high sounding titles of my friends. The aged matrons 
stepped forth to aid me; the mothers, the young and blooming 
wives; yes, many beautiful maidens, blushingly added their 
names to my list; all greeted me with wishes for success, and 
many tears were shed in supplication for me. My list was soon 
more than filled.by dozens. I took it to the Clerk’s office, Mr. 
A. North, and received a certificate for which I gave three doi- 
lars, with direction to go to Jackson in order to get the Gov- 
ernor to sign it. I here met my friend Mr. Bob Shelby, and 
several other friends, who received me very kindly. They 
were astonished to see me there, and inquired ‘what brought 
you here?’ ‘A fool’s errand,’ said J, ‘and as I knew you to 
be my friends, I ask your advice.’ I then stated that I had 
been prevailed upon, by several of the citizens of Natchez, and 
the officers of the Court of Adams County, to accept a certifi- 
cate Of good character from them, and get it signed by the 
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- Governor, and then present it to the Legislature, petitioning 
them to grant me the privilege of living in the state, without 
being brought under the laws enacted for the African people. 
T-atated that I had so far complied with their request, but had 
concluded to drop it and seek a home abroad. All answered, 
“that is right; exactly right.’ ‘ What!’ said Mr. Shelby, ‘ will 
they esk you to stoop so low? they thus seek to cause you to 
‘eesist in your own disgrace! Yes, leave the state! what has 
she ever done for you? I have thought that I could play on 
the flute, but if I could play an instrument as I have heard you 
play, the world should be mp home. Take courage anda 
bright future awaits you. They are pleased with you in Lou- 
isiana; return to them again; seek your fortune among them. 
They made up a contribution and gave me, wishing me a long 
and happy life. I complied with their advice, and immediately 
returned to Natchez, to take my leave of old friends. While 
remaining here a little time to close up my business, an awful 
Tornado occurred. 


An Awful Tornado. 


I could but exclaim, Oh! my native city, I have seen you 
blessed with riches and prosperity, and in my adversity you 
turned on me your back, and I have lived to see you prostrated, 
laid low by the hand of him who tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb. Oh! that your sons had dealt in righteousness; that 
you might have escaped this outpouring of the weather, or at 
least have been better prepared to meet your doom. My lan- 
guage cannot describe the feelings of my heart, asI gazed from 
the hil] down on the ruins. I was at the time the wind came, 
in the house of A. P. Merrill, in company with a relative of 
Mrs. Merrill, John Francis Surault by name. As dinner was 
nearly ready, we sauntered out on the back gallery. I had 
made Mr. Merrill’s little sons some pop guns, which he brought 
out. The balls were hanging on the China trees, and Surault 
bantered me to shoot at them with him. This was about half 
an hour before the storm. I noticed a peculiarity in the light. 
ning that I had never observed before, and as I listened to the 
steady rolling of the deep toned thunder, a strange awe crept 
over me, I said to John Francis, ‘listen! the very thunder can 
speak ! and it is naw admonishing us that we are spending our 
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time foolishly when we shculd be thinking about God.’ ‘ Poh! 
nonsense, said he, we are only trying to make noise enough to 
drown its bellowing.’ Jt had begun in the South, but was fast 
spreading to the North. As it neared the West it commenced 
blowing hard, growing very dark. Mr. Merrill now came 
home; haste had nearly exhausted his strength; he stopped a 
moment on the gallery; the wind seemed to take away his 
breath ; I raised him up, caught him an rushed into the house. 
The table was set, and candles were lighted, because of the 
darkness. The ladies had fled up stairs. Andnowthe wind 
came from the North, the low, angry voice of the thunder 
sending dread into our very hearts; the house trembled so vio- 
lently that I chose the open air, placing myself under the large 
tree, clasping it with my arms to keep my position. The heav- 
ens grew darker still, and day light seemed shut out. I heard 
as it were a loud explosion over head; again louder, and the 
third one seemed not only to deafen us, but laid prostrate much 
of the city. The tall tree seemed kissing the earth in humble 
resignation to the will of its Maker. In a few moments the 
dreadful rage seemed somewhat abated, and I with difficulty 
reached the house, the door of which they had been unable to 
shut. All was upside down; indeed the lights were extinguish- 
ed, the dinner table was upset, leaving the.dinner on the floor, 
and throwing the doors wide open, (even the folding doors in 
the parlor, in spite of the lock) the furniture was all out of 
place, and a great part of it lay in heaps in and about the stair- 
way ; even the dining table was there, the table cloth hanging in 
one of the hinges. The ladies could not get down, the win- 
dows were gone, and the beautiful curtains, which had cost 
$100, were also gone; although they were hung with golden 
rings, yet the tempest had torn them away; the furniture was 
cleared from the stairway; the ladies in sorrow and weeping 
descended to the scene of desolation, which but a few hours 
ago was filled with tranquil pleasure; yet we were filled with 
thankfulness that our lives were spared through this awful] hour. 


————_—- 


Second visit to New Orleans. 


Soon - after this terrible catastrophe, I took all and went 
down to New Orleans, where I made my home about four 
years. 
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I soon attached myself to Charles F. Hosea’s Company of 
the Louisiana Guards, which afterwards changed their name to 
“Washington Guards. I discharged my duties honorably, and 
gained the confidence and esteem of many warm hearted per- 
sons. I was elected Fife Major for the Washington Battalion, 
arid as evidence of it, I insert a true copy of the order: 


SPECIAL ORDER. 
Head Quarters Regt. Louisiana Volunteers, 
_ New Orleans, 1st May, 1844. } 
W. McCarey® is hereby appointed Fife Major of the Field 
Music of the Regt. Louisiana Volunteers with full power to 


regulate said field music agreeably to law and the usual custom 
in such matters. By order of 


Col. James H. Dakin. 


Blacksmithing in New Orleans. 


I here met my friend Mr. Crane, with whom I had been ac- 
quainted in Natchez, and made arrangements to work with 
him, at blacksmithing, as he had charge of Leed’s Foundry. I 
continued steady at my business, making many improvements, 
until I had not only perfected the common blacksmithing, but 
had acquired a good knowledge of the machinist business. 
Thus I continued to work for three years. 


Rooms fitted up — Partnership formed — Band trained, &c. 


I rented rooms of a gentleman by the name of Pease in 2d 
Municipality, on Circus street, which proved a very pleasant 
location. I fitted up my rooms quite handsomely, and if they 
lacked anything in style or richness, it was my particular care 
to see that they did not in cleanliness. The smallest article 


“* William pees was the name by which I was called by the wo- 
man in whose hands I had been placed, and by which I was generally 
known at the South. 
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was ever in its own place; everything being in perfect order. 
My acquaintance was not at this time as extensive as it was 
destined to become ; but I strove to keep the friendship I had 
already gained, by strictly attending to all business or matters, 
which in any wise concerned me. Our pay-day was the first of 
the month, and the parade days were every Sunday; this was 
the custom of the city, — and custom I find grants license to 
please herself, whether right or wrong. Many times (having 
been ordered out at 6 o’clock and commenced parade at 8) J 
have led the company through the parade back to the drill- 
room, took my leave of them,—set out for my own room; and 
if I succeeded in getting there, I considered myself very fortu- 
nate indeed; for I generally served two or three companies a 
day, in pleasure excursions, &c. My Southern friends will 
remember the little Picayune complimented me often, for being 
pleasantly aroused from their sweet dreams, as they were luxu- 
rating in a Sunday morning nap, after a week’s toil and anxiety, 
in which they could scarcely find time to indulge in sleep nec- 
essary to strengthen and invigorate the weary mind. Many 
good words have not only the Picayune, but other papers given 
me ;—for which I was, and am still and ever will be a thousand 
times obliged. They prophecied pleasure, fame, and wealth, 
if I would pursue a steady, straight forward course. ‘This I 
truly endeavored todo. As I had much leisure time through 
the day in some parts of the wek, I determined totake care of 
some of these leisure moments and turn them to my advantage. 
I had an eye upon a friend of mine, an Italian by birth, who 
was dealing in fruit; I saw he was faithful to lis business 
attentive to his customers, and withal an excellent manager, 
yet had never made much stir in the world. He was very fond 
of me indeed, and had proved himself my friend. His name 
was Lazarus (a very good name indeed, but no better than he 
who bore it.) I accordingly would drop into his store when 
unemployed, and if I found him busy, would lay to and help 
him. So five or six weeks passed. At length it was proposed 
that we should go in as partners; and it was no quicker said 
than done. Lazarus and myself were partners to our ful] sat- 
isfaction ; but I still attended to my professional duties. 

Mr. Noble was my drummer, in whom I had the greatest con- 
fidence. I had a band who could not be excelled, and whom I 
could leave, if occasion required, though I endeavored to be 
at my post as much as possible; at Jeast always if in the city. 
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I thought I should like to see Havana, or at least the trees 
which bore the delicious fruit we were selling. I accordingly 
took passage on a fruit schooner. Being some little acquainted 
with the captain and crew, I had a pleasant voyage; and soon 
. had the liberty of strolling through that garden of dainties, 
feasting my eyes and appetite thereon. In the meantime I ob-- 
tained my fruit, and prepared to return. I here formed many 
acquaintances whom | still remember with pleasure. 

We enlarged our trade considerably, and our customers in- 
creased, and they often acknowledged that a few good tunes in- 
terspersed among the choicest of fruit, was just the thing. 
Here and at my rooms I made many new acquaintances, and 
though I have forgotten many of their names, yet their images 
and kindness continue to live in my heart; though some of them 
rest with the dead. Peace to their memory. 


Frequent excursions to the neighboring villages and towns. 


I visited Bayou la Fourche, Huma, Barataria Bay, Thibo- 
deaux, Franklin, Donaldsonville, St. Martins, Jackson, La., 
(where I became acquainted with Major Dunn, and family,) 
Vermillionville, Opelouza, Bayou Plaquemine, Point Cupee, 
St Francisville, Point Hudson, Baton Rouge, Layfayette, 
Algiers, &c., thus making myself somewhat acquainted with the 
people and country. Also visited Madison across Jake Pon- 
chartrain, and I really must not forget my kind old friend, Mr. 
Bell, who kept the Washington Hotel on the Ponchartrain 
Lake; who always made me at home in his pleasant house. 
Also I cheerfully tender my humble thanks to the directors of 
the the Ponchartrain and Nashville railroad ; alsothe Carrolton 
railroad who have all acted a brotherly part towards me. Also 
the captains and crews of various steamers. In this pleasant 
manner Atttumn and Winter came and passed, and in the 
Spring as I had been pretty regular at my business, I easily ob- 
tained permission to take a little trip up the Mississippi. I had 
often been invited to Nashville Ten., and now determined to go 
and pay the place a visit. I accordingly took some cigars and 
candy, a few of my instruments, and went aboard Capt. John 
Russell’s boat, who went howerer, only as far as Memphis ; then 
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went aboard the Cumberland, (the Captain’s name I am sorry to 
say I have forgotten.) The boat was heavily laden and a large 
number of passengers were on board her. All was poe 
and quiet; sold all my cigars at the bar of the boat. In order 
to give the keeper of the bar a little respite, I had attended to 
his affairs for one day. At night after the captain and passen- 
‘gers had all retired, the boat being just at the mouth of the 
Cumberland river, all at once the boat trembled and stopped 
short, as if some mighty hand had arrested her progress. The 
roof fell in, the partitions were broken down, the drawers were 
dislodged from their places, and the passengers from their berths, 
some were almost frightened out of their senses. Ladies were 
running in all directions, some screaming some praying, while 
now and then came deep groans from some one greatly distress- 
ed. AJl was confusion. It was soon ascertained that a large 
snag had passed through the boat about midway, forcing its way 
through the captain’s berth, where he was asleep, injuring his 
spine so much that his recovery was deemed hopeless. The 
boat seemed fast filling with water. The skiff was loosed and 
filled with passengers. Many jumped. overboard and swam 
ashore; some who could swim well, taking with them some poor 
helpless female ; for those who were lef were nearly frantic 
with fear. I by chance got hold of one of the planks used in 
forming the stage to bring freight aboard. I told them that I 
thought J could manage to get two of them ashore; immediately 
three of them jumped in and were clinging to the plank. I 
sycceeded in getting them safe tothe shore and then went back 
tothe boat. But they had found that the snag could be taken 
out, which was done, and the hole partially stopped and the 
boat carefully and quickly steered to the shore. I then assisted 
to search out the skiff. They had left the oars and had float- 
ed on to a sand bar where they were awaiting daylight, from 
whence we took them to Smithland where we all succeeded in 
getting quarters. The most of the lives and property were 
saved, and it certainly might have been much worse, but to see, 
as I saw my fellow ‘orale begging for help was a scene I never 
wish to witness again. 

This completely turned my mind from Nashville, and I went 
with Captain Montgomery upthe Ohio. I however changed 
boats several times at Cincinnati and Wheeling,I believe. I 
visited the band.in Pittsburg. My acquaintance was somewhat 
limited. Having sald atl took stage across the country to 
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Cleveland, Ohic. ‘While at Cleveland, I visited the Sandusky 
Todians. From Cleveland I went to Painesville and Chardon ; 
and returning to Cleveland, sailed to Detroit. I then started 
homeward by way of Columbus, Dayton, and Cincinnati. At 
Cincinnati I became acquainted with Captain Summons and fam- 
ily. Ireached home in safety, and was ever glad to get home 
and see my old friends. 

I made frequent excursions during the last years of my stay 
in New Orleaus.- On one occasion I took passage on board the 
steamer George Washington, Mr. Egerton, Captain. And [ 
take the liberty of saying that he was on the eve of being mar- 
ried to the accomplished Miss Catharine Oldam, of Louisville, 
Ky. I was introduced to the family, and many of the first fam- 
ilies of that city. The day for the marriage to take place was 
fixed, and I played now and then for the Captain and his lady 
love, to while away the time, which seemed to hang heavy on 
their hands ; but the wedding day at length arrived, and a bright 
affair it was too; afterwards they went down to the George 
Washington and had a ball ; here my music was just the thing. 
During this time I saw the Hon. Henry Clay, for the first time. 
I knew nothing of politics but I was much pleased with the man 
himself.. I went to a convention of the whig party; Mr. Clay 
was the hero of the day. I often played at different political 
gatherings, without distinction of party. 

{ visited Bay St. Louis and was welcomed by the citizens. 
When I visited a city I was lucky enough to find those whom I 
could esteem as friends, by playing some of their favorite melo- 
dies. Thus wherever I roamed, with this unseen key did I un- 
lock the heart of the stranger, and find the priceless treasure of 
a friend. O, where and what should I have been, had not na- 
ture implanted within me this clue to that changeable organ, the 
human heart! With it 1 could disarm envy, avert the eye of sus- 
picion, and although not able, even yet, to clip the tongue of 
scandal, yet have I trudged side by side with it, and pained more 
friends than it could make me enemies. When I returned, 
all of my acquaintances were very glad to see mc; it was 
near the hour for reviewing, and as i was riding through the 
city, I met a carriage full of friends, who being the first people 
of the united States, were at liberty to act as to them scemed 
best, without the fear of enemies ; they alighted from their car+ 
riage, and crowned me with a wreath of flowers, thus testifying 
their regard for me in honor of my uncultivated taleats. This 
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touched a tender chord in my bosom, and I mentally exelaim- 
ed, what am £! As I remembered the crown of thorns, it melt- 
ed me even unto tears, and I feared that I had murmured with- 
al; a strange foreboding crept into my heart, and I felt to re- 
sign myself into the hands of God, with confidence to believe 
that he in his own time would deliver me from this dreadful un- 
certainty. 


ee 


An eventful visit among the Creeks and Seminoles, or the Flor- 
ida Indians, about the close of the memorable Florida war. 


There was much said at this time that excited my compas- 
sion for the Indians of that country. I felt that they would at 
length be overpowered, inasmuch that they would be obliged to 
reinove to the far West, or suffer themselves to be extermiuated. ~ 
I knew that they abhorred the very idea of removing from their 
hunting-ground which they considered theirs only. Their fore- 
fathers had held undisputed sway there, for many thousand 
moons. There they had lived, and there they had died, be- 
queatbing their all to their children, which they left behind them. 
Those simple children of the woods were content with their lot, 
and had not sought to enrich themselves in any wise, but were 
satisfied to live as their forefathers bad lived, and die as they had 
died, without name or knowledge to extend beyond the limits of 
their own tribe, except their traditions and predilections. But 
_ when their removal was insisted upon, the very demon of evil 
seemed to have taken possession of their hearts, destroying in 
his dangerous course, every feeling of a gentle or friendly na- 
ture. I was somewhut acquainted with some of those with 
whom they were contendirg. I bad bad an opportunity of as- 
sociating with the whites from childhood. I foresaw that they 
were determined and would never surrender, or in other words, 
~ give up the chase until the Indian was no longer an inhabitant 
of that soil. 1 heard even my own friends condemn the. poor In- 
dian for trying to defend what he believed to be his, and his 
alone. Would not my friend do the same? Yes, more. Ob, 
why do we mortals ever look on our enemies’ faults through mag- 
nifying glasses. As I pondered these things over again and 
again, a secret desire to visit that tribe soon bad grown into a 
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resolute determination, to use my endeavors to show them the 
hopelessness of their efforts — to impress upon their minds that 
at the most, they would only have blood and revenge, for the 
blood of their kindred ; and in the end, shame and disgrace, and 
the loss of their lands besides. Full of these feelings I set out 
for Florida. I had acarce ever felt more solemnity on my mind 
at apy other period of my chequered existence. When oncp 
there my plan was not so easily put into execution I found that 
the least word in favor of a rymoval was dangerous to the peace 
and life of the individual who dared to give utterance to sych 
council, and still claim to be the Iodian’s friend. SuchI claim- 
ed to be, and felt that I really was. I coukd make myself un- 
derstood in French and Spanish, as some of them spoke a little 
of each language. I had said nothing of my name or blood, 
but ventured a few suggestions to them, which I soon learned 
had caused all to regard me with an unfriendly and suspicious 
eye. I felt ill at ease in my own mind at first, but then f reflect- 
ed on the purity of my motives, and determined to hide all traces 
of such feelings ; to mix in their company bold and fearlessly, 
trusting the event with God, believing he would open the way to 
their hearts, though they were now filled with the ly passions 
of hatred and etrife ; that they would yet be able to understand 
and appreciate my motives. 


Indian Burial. 


The warriors were preparing to bury one of their number. 
It was indeed a solemn scene. The wail of the women in 
mourning, ever and anon reached my ears. At length the body 
was taken and all his blankets and war equipments, his gun, tom- 
abawk, scalping-knife, &c., with many things which designated 
his honorable achievements. A!| was silent as the grave itself, 
while the funeral ceremonies were performing. He was then 
wrapped in his blankets, and borne to his grave. He had many 
friends, and was deeply mourned ; and then the impending trop- 
ble,—the grief of the whole nation served to heighten the so- 
lemnity of the occasion. Many people were gathered tagether 
to follow him to his final resting spot; but before the ceremo- 
nies were concluded, many of the women cast themselves upon 
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the ground, as if they wished thus to give publicity to the hope- 
Jessness of their grief, and the despair which had as it were, taken 
full possession of their souls. As the corpse was borne away, 
the sound of their wild lamentations as it gushed forth from their 
stricken hearts, fel! heavily on the ear, carrying sadness to the 
liveliest bosom in the ranks. When they arrived at the grave, 
some of the wives of the warriors, and maidens were stwl in 
the ranks. The people were prepared to perform the last office, 
to pay the last tribute of respect, and fulfil the last duty, in the 
consignment of the mortal remains of their friend and brother 
to their destined and final abode. Some of the women were 
kneeling, covering their faces with their hands, weeping most 
bitterly, while others lay extended and disconsolute upon the 
ground, seemingly impressed with grief too overpowering to be 
expressed. 

The men turned from each other fora moment, as they seem- 
ed silently consulting the Great Spirit in the chamber of their 
own hearts ; some leaning against trecs, others on their guns, 
while some had unstrung their bows and placed one end on the 
ground, supporting the other in their hand, at the same lime suf- 
fering the head to droop listles=ly there, white some were engaged 
in placing the body in the right position. Nothing could exceed 
the precious care with which each article was consigned to its 
respective place. Then they onc and all seeined to arouse from 
the stupor of grief and went through with the ceremony of taking 
leave of the dead. The men all locking their hands behind their 
heads and walking off, and the women uniting in a kind of funeral 
dirge retired from the grave. 


How Indians acquire their namcs. 


When we were preparing to return to our homes, temporary 
ag they really were, I found Thad several friends here, although 
I was unconscious of the presence of any, save Chief Walker, 
and Lightfoot. Then stepped forth & man called chief Alligator. 
This curious name was given him from the following circum- 
stances: : 

He having unexpectedly started out hunting one morning, 
found out that he had neglected to supply himself with bullets for 
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the day. He had used the last one, and was returning home, 
~ when a track arrested his attention, and he Girelsaily, allowed 
it along merely to see where it might go, and he became e 

ed, ere he was aware, had advanced into the awaneterlos 
stopped, wishiag im the meantime he could proceed, and yet he 
was conscious that his beat way was the backtrack. Ashe thus 
stoed, ke ebserved an alligator making more than common spead 
towards him, from the direction in which he had entered ; but a 
little way before him lay some old | towards which he made 
his way, yet doubtfv) how affairs would turn, for his enemy wes 
close in pursuit, and ke was without bis accustomed means of 
defence. 

The logs proved to be lying on a bank of a bayou of the Mis- 
sissippi. He climbed over them, but his foe though unwieldy 
in his proportions, was close at his heela. The Indian knew by 
his movements that he was oppressed with hunger, and conse- 
quently wonld attack him. He was a monster, the largest of 
his kind, and light defence seemed likely to aggravate and rouse 
him to anger, rather than to stay bim from his purpose. The 
Indian quickly tors a branch from an old tree, broke it a little 
shorter than what he supposed to be the width of the animal’s 
mouth when open; he ther stretched himself full length on the 
log, shut his eyes, and pretended to aleep soundly. is enemy 
approached, and as he had hoped, placed his jaws close to the 
log, and opened his mouth; no sooner did the Indian hear that, 
than he jammed inte it the stick he held. Thus as the animal 
endeavored to sete upon him, he propped his mouth wide open, 
which entirely disarmed bis opponent, who reed and pitched— 
snorted with anger, settling the stick, (which the Indian had 
pointed at each end) far into his jaws, which now seemed to 
cause him great pain; but he could not extricate himself there- 
from. it was now the Indian’s tura. He fought his monster 
enemy until he was just on the brink of the water. He had 
wearied himself frem his own exertions so mach, that the Indian 
pushed him into the water, and easily drowned him. He saved 
and sold the otl, whick amply paid him for his time and trouble ; 
so to use the Indian’s own words, ‘he caught the Alligator nap- 
ing, and beat him at his own game.’ He tells the’story, then 
adds ‘Me! when you see me sleep, you look sharp ; eyes shut, 
then me wide awake ; ears open, me hear all you say, see all 
you do; if eyes open, then me fast asleep heap; ears shut, me 
no hear, me no see; do all you like, me no know it.’ So they 
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called him sleeping Alligator ; a fine noble fellow he was. too. 
We-were happy in each otber’s friendship, and I was truly glad 
to-find him here. There wag also a Creek Chief here, with 
whom I had a slight acquaintance ; but who went altogether by 
his Indian name. I have forgotten the exact pronunciation, 
though I have by no means forgotten my friend. Some of the 
red men and pale faced names have slipped my memory, as | 
could not write and never really thought of having even the out- 
lines ef my life written down. I only kept the memorandum in 
my head. I know the Chief, of whom I have last spoken, had 
a sister married to a white man, whose name I believe was 
Walker. 


Recognized by Puch-Chee-Nubbee, an old acquaintance 
of my father—A Thrilling History given of the 
Fate of my Nation, the Choctaws. 


As tbe manof years came forward, wnose name was Puch- 
Chee-Nubbee, he was received with the cordiality to which aa 
unstained and honorable old age is entitled to in civilized society. 
I noticed his eye fell on me, while an unusual degree of anxious 
inquiry seemed to accompany the penetrating glance. I felt 
that he was searching my very heart, and a childlike sympathy 
agitated my bosom ; years of sorrow rolled up before me. Q! 
how I wished that I could fall upon the neck that supported that 
venerable head and call him my father! I moved not. All was 
silent, he stepped a few paces nearer, and said, * young stranger, 
I have seen you but little, yet I must know more of you. Do 
yaqu Jike the company of the aged, who stand like the noble tree 
over whose head the tempest of an hundred years has broken, 
stripping it of branches and beauty, yet unable to uproot its 
strength?’ I answered him when he ceased to speak, by saying, 
that the reality of the picture he had just drawn, always reminded 
me of old age, and that [ could not express my love for aged and 
gray-haired men. He seemed affected, not so much by my 
words, as by the thoughts that were passing io his own mind. 
Ife asked me to go with him to his camp, I readily assented. 
By his request the others accompanied us. The utmost silence 
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was maintained. I thought I had felt very solemn in the march 
behind the dead. | Yet I must confess that my feelings were a’ 
little changed, though the day was far spent, ere we were safety 
. lodged within the old man’s camp. He motioned us to be seated.: 
He spoke to his companions at the same time in his own tongue. ' 
I would have given much to have known exactly what he was 
then saying. All-eyes turned anxiously upon me at the same 
time, which left no doubt but that he had been speaking of ine.’ 
Being conscious that I had offended some of the tribe, in endeav-" 
oring to offer consolation, and advising them to make peace, J 
scarcely knew what result to expect ; I did not know what to say, 
that is, what I could say to the purpose, and so concluded I 
would await in silence, the pleasure of my host. But I was not 
kept long in suspense ; for as soon as al] was still he turned to 
me and said, * young man, I want you to show us your right foot, 
you do it?’ * Certsinly,’ I replied, and with all possible haste, 
laid my foot bare to their observation. The old man lifted hie 
clasped hands, raised his eyes towards heaven, and said, ‘ Me 
I know him. His father good Choctaw chief; Me I see that,’ 
pointing to my right foot; ¢ Me know him, Me see him fall.’ Then 
seeming suddenly to recollect himself, he looked at me and said, 
‘ young man, our ears are unstopped ; speak, we will hear you 
talk of your father.’ I relieved my aching heart witha deep 
drawn sigh, and answered, ‘ let my aged father speak on; lama 
child ; I have had no parents to teach me how to speak. My 
words lack wisdom, and I am ashamed to say I never knew my 
father.’ He answered, ‘And your mother died ero you knew 
how to keep her memory in your mind. Your father one good 
man, Great Choctaw Chief. He live on Tombigbee river; his 
home on Dancing Rabbit Creek. Pushmataha, Mosholeb Tub- 
bee, and Laflour took some men tu go to big white house to see 
their white father. Pale-face want more lands, no got esough ; 
Indian got little spot, Pule-face want it bad. Indian all sorry ; 
all say, no; no; Mosholeh Tubbee say no; Laflour, very mad ; 
when pale-face camp came, said we must make treaty. We no 
go home, no; when treaty made, then we go. Pale-face er 
bors all round hate Indiane; he better go; bad pale-face kill 
him. Chiets call the people together ; all say no, we cannot go ; 
we cannot leave our homes; they hold the bones cf our fathers, 
we cannot leave them. All very angry; Laflour, he mad plenty ; 
he say, bad pale-face! all bad! no good, I no like him; he got 
many lands, no childron on all his lands; he came here many 
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moons ago, he very good, he say Great Spirit speak and send 
him to poor Indian to teach him to worship the Great Spirit bet- 
ter; say our fathers no worship him right ; they no know how. 
He came within our wigwam ; warmed himself by our fire; ate 
of our salt; said he was our friend. We believed him. We 
made him welcome. Many of us received his religion; he was 
very glad, very happy. Then he te 5 his people, who soen 
want al] our lands; drive Indian off. He offer us pasty swamps, 
where we cannot live; he want us todie. We no go; he no 
have our land; brothers, be no. have it! Whea I make treaty, 
I tell you, you cut of my head. The people al] say they have 
no treaty. They break up, go home ; all glad again. Pale-face 
coax Indian Chiefs to come there in their camp ; by and by make 
friends ; he give fire-water plenty; chiefs yo back, feel very 
good ; pale-face very good ; fire-water burn up all poor Indian’s 
sense ; make him very bad man, very bad chief ; forget poor peo- 
ple. Pale-fuce say, come now, write your names here, then all 
you want you have. We your friends; make big wish, you have 
ty ded white father say.a0 ; send us here to give you plenty. 

*T was dark midoight; the good spirits had all left the earth ; 
the Indians’ hearts were dark ; there was no light in them, but 
firewater. The pale face held the pen in the Indians’ hand, guid- 
ing it until their namos were written. They wished ; Mosholeh 
Tubbee wished one big pile gold money, and one guld measure 
of the sun (watch); Laflour ove silver fine carriage, such as 
the big men at the white house have ; plenty moneytoo. When 
morning came, and the good spirits returned on the rays of the 
morning sup, then they very sorry; they go and say Paleface, 
give me back my word, and take these monies; I have ruined 
my people. But pale face laughed; be no give it back, he too 
giad. Then chiefs very shamed, very sorry; they no want 
council. Their people bear, they no believe; they hear again 
and ar then they believe, thea they mourn, aad lament. They 
no fight like our brothers here ; they bowed their beads in deep 
om aod called their people together (o listen, while they 

ed.’ 

We all signified a desire to hear more, as the old man conclud- 
ed by saying, I remember many of their words. He began by 
saying, the Choctaw Chief said, ‘I am glad so many of you 
have come to sit for the last time where our forefathers sat ; are 
your ears open to hear the words of your councellors? for here 
our council fire blazed high many, many moons ago; here our 
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forefathers lit and smoked the pipe of peace with my friends. 
Not only the pipe was lit here by them but the heart was warmed 
up with kindly teelings for their own people, and their pale-faced 
friends were not forgotten ; for we have ever heen friends. Not 
the blood of the pale-face can be found with the Choctaw; but 
our warriors have numbered with him in his battles; for this, 
other tribes have hated us, and called us women, who loved the 
pale-face more than their own race. But he was the friend of - 
our forefathers of whom we have just epoken; they are shades, 
yet their ears are not shut ; byt they hear and pity their children ; 
and now while we are here, the wind which we feel on our cheeks 
is their breath, and the gentleness before the heavy rain, yes, 
and the bright dew drops kiss it up, for itis their tears. A stran- 
ger might wonder why they are shed, but ye already know. Ye 
know that the pale-faces foot hath been among us and left its 
print here; we know that soon after he came to us, he said he 
came a messenger of peace from the Great Spirit ; that we did 
not worship him well, consequently he was not pleased with ug, 
and had sent hire to teach us to worship him better. He said he 
was our friend ; and could we do less than to warm him and 
give him meat? His words were good; his councils were 
great; we loved him. Many of us have received his religion, 
who do not yet return. His brethren came and dwelt near us, 
teaching us many things; but no sooner had he done exulting 
in the successful accomplishment of his plans, than he (shall J 
say he?) O! was it he, or his brother that begrudyged us oar’ 
homes here on the loved Mississippi ; brothers was not the pale- 
face honest, but his eyés ‘are large. Not satisfied with the 
broad lands on the shores of the Atlantic, and great lakes and 
rivers, which the Indian has relinquished as he was driven back 
step by step; yes, is many of their former homes there is not 
scarce a wigwam remaining to send forth its smoke to the sun 
upon the breath of the Great Spirit. No, they have travelled 
westward, though they sometimes journey there to visit the for- 
mer hunting grounds and burial places of their forefathers. Does 
this unsatisfied appetite ‘arise in man from that civilization 
which we have invented amongus? is itthroughthat source? We 
have hoped that feelings of a different nature should arise from 
this source. O, Great Spirit, hast thou forsaken us, or art thou 
angry that we have forsaken the worship of our fathers, and 
turned ourselves to strangers! Our possessions here have become 
very small, yet they are not the less dear, and we had hoped to 
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keep this little spot; but the pale-face asked for it; we have 
said no, no ; talked unti] we are weary, but their ears are shut, 
they hear not our word, and the great white father has even de- 
manded it of us; what remains to be done? He is stronger 
than we, aod he is our forefathers’ friend. The lands which they 
offer, seem to us but miry swamps, where our nation will eur- 
vive but a few years at the farthest. Should we leave these 
lands, where, O! where, should we find a spot to rest our weary 
feet. It is hard but we cannot resist; he is stronger than we, 
and our fathers’ friend. What remains to be done but to call 
our women and children together and prepare for the departure. 
Let us nerve up and strengthen the heart; to say to them that 
we are exiles without friends or home, save the wilds of the forest. 
There we are offered a resting spot forever; as long as grass 
shall grow, and water run. 0, pale-face, dost thou spe&k with 
a forked ‘tongue that has deceived many of our fathers and 
brothers. Ye will crowd us out of our homes, and the last look 
which we cast behind us, though our eyes would fain look for- 
ever on those loved homes; yet, that last look shall be short, 
and the pale-face will say, as he ever says, * The Indian cannot 
feel.’ But we appeal to thee, O! Great Spirit! thou knowest us 
better, and we pray thee to judge between us. And you, ye 
Cypress trees, bend lower down and touch our foreheads with 
your friendly branches; pity us that we are irrevocably doomed 
te bid thee an eternal farewell, though we have loved you from 
childhood. Many of us when first conscious of life, found our- 
selves cradled on your limbs, and rocked by the breath of the 
Great Spirit as he breathed blessings upan their young heads, 
while the mother saat employed below. Perhaps that mother 
sleeps that awful sleep of dust retarning to its mother dust, near 
ar on that very spot, causing it to be still more sacred and dou- 
bly dear. And now to the pale-face we say, see that ye worship 
the Great Spirit well, lest he avenge our unmerited wrongs on 
a heads, for you have caused uae to drink of the bitter cup. 

e have not offered sweetening, but have said, drain the dregs. 
. We say beware ; we go yet not willingly but in peace; beware 
Jest the Great Spirit order you or your children to drink it all. 
Again beware! we go! we go! we go! Then, continued the 
old man, my heart was very weak. I listened to these words 
and many more. Yes, I saw and heard them invoke the spirite 
of their dead to forgive them that their bones should be left be- 
hind; (o accuse them not, though the burial ground -of the In- 
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dian family became the garden spot of the white man. Yes, 
with uplifted hands- they besought them for strength to perform 
- the painful duties which had fallen to their lot; that they might 
" visit for the last time, the sacred spot where they had borne their 
bodies, when their spirits sought the peaceful hunting-grounds of 
tho Spirit-laud, where they can build their wigwam, and spread 
their blankets down in peace, and fear no enemies, nor dread 
their removal. They called for strength to tear the dear images 
of their Jong-cherished homes from their lacerated hearts, prom- 
ising at the same time that the wound should never heal, that the 
vacancy should never be filled; that no other spot should ever 
be half so dear as their own loved homes; that they should ever 
be strangers; that they would welcome death when he came, 
that they might then join their forefathers, and be at home. 
Then said thy father (speaking to me) in those days of bitter 
sorrow, ‘O, my son, do I leave thy bones here in these lands. 
Has the panther, bear, or the wolf, robbed me of thee, thou 
child of promise to a fond father; or has some of the enemies 
of my tribe stolen thee from me when thy father’s face was 
turned from thee. O, better were it for thee, poor child, to have 
met the deadly embrace of the beast of prey, than thy fine limbs 
should be sujected to the blows of strangers. There are those 
of my own race who hate me because I have been a friend to 
the pale-face, and my heart is maddened at the thought, lest thou 
shouldst now writhe under the iron hand of slavery in some 
other tribe, perhaps, or in the settlements of the whites. Thou 
hast, if still alive, outgrown all thy father’s memory of thy in- 
fantile features ; yet there are marks on thee that thy fnends 
could not mistake. Well for thy gentle mother that she never 
knew thy fate. Or perhaps she looked down from the Spirit 
land and welcomed the spirit of her adored child to her longing 
embrace, and introduced the spirit of the young chief to the de- 
parted chiefs and warriors of the tribe of his fathers. 01! could 
I but know this, my heart would be at rest; for I shall soon join 
them all, and visit those friends from whom I have been so long 
separated ; but something ever whispers mo, he is here yet. | 
can so plainly see his face and form, even yet, and feel that he 
is in sorrow! for in my dreams ho comes to me so lifelike, 
though sorrowful, I at times feel that I cannot mistake. 
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Patriarchal Custom of blessing Children, observed by the 
Indians. 


‘Then I call to mind the words of the wise man of my tribe, ° 
who blessed him and pronounced him long life and wisdom, to 
exceed even that of his ancestors ; that his judgment should be 
highly prized by the people; and his company: and council 
seught by the councillors of his tribe ;. that he should have wis- 
dom to detect the false-hearted, and expose his wickedness, and 
a kind heart to relieve the oppressed; judgment to administer 
relief to the afflicted ; that the beggar should pot ask of him in 
vain for food, or the weary one for rest; this said he and still 
more. When I call to mind the feelings of my own heart as we 
repaired to the water, to test the truth or falsehood of the old 
man’s words, and to see if the Great Spirit would accept the 
babe and bless him according to the old man’s words; we took 
the ice froin the pure stream, and as his infant forin was laid 
into the cold water, my heart seemed to have ceased to beat, 
suspense had checked it. I gasped for breath, that I might see 
-my little idol Jett to sink or swim, to live or die; but he passed 
the ordeal in safety, lightly floating on the bright water. I re- 
ceived him into my arms, and secretly pressed him to my bosom, 
vowing within, that all my reaown, the honor of all my achiey- 
ments, and a large portion of my possessions should be trans- 
mitted to this childof my love. Then again I received him from 
the arms of his dying mother, my young and tender wife. In 
that hour of bitterness, grief, and separation, I promised to love 
the child she had given me, more than all things else on the 
earth ; that as he had been the darling of our hearts, on whose 
head our love and future hopes had concentrated, so in her ab- 
sence I would idolize him, witha twofold affection, that through 
the child, the mother though absent from tbe earth, though with- 
drawn from the sight of the mortal vision, yet through this means 
she should hold communication with my heart, that she could 
‘thus be present to the eyes of my inner sight. That while I 
looked on the child, she should continue to live in my heart. 
Ah! but too faithfully have I discharged that obligation. For a 
while I was so intent upon keeping, and minutely fulfilling that 
promise, so jealous was I of my charge, that I carried him ia my 
arms by day, and slept with him there at night. The tender 
mother’s ready eye, would have been less vigilant than mine. 
Would to heaven that I had suffered him to emerge into man- 
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hood while yet borne in a father’s arms. Had I suffered the 

oung to gain {ts strength thus, 1 had now been cheerful and 

appy, where now this heart is weary and stricken with the 
weight of cares and blighted hopes. But the evil spirit 
vailed agginst me, in an unguarded hour. I left-him but fa 
fow days at the most; but he was doomed, and I was too proud 
to hear all who saw him, speak in his praise; and then to hear 
my friends so oftea congratulate me, that my pleyful child se 
much resembled his father ; and yet I had trusted him from my 
sight but a few hours, ere al! my hopes were crushed by his logs. 
The vews reached me ere three days. I was stung to the heart, 
maddened with grief. The pale-face had been to our place te 
trade with us, but was now gone. J called my brothers togeth- 
er. Accustomed as the red man is from his earliest infancy on- 
ward to the grave, to hide all outward signs of emoticon from the 
human eye; though the heart-strings are strained with sorrow 
ready to bursting, yet the same calm exterior must be preserved ; 
my brothers reprimanded me, for being overwhelmed with sor- 
row which knew no bounds. They maiotained there was still! 
hope of his recovery; they offered me their assistance, promis- 
ing to watch closely the enemies of our tribe, for some contend- 
ed that they had stolen him. The pale-face route was intersect- 
ed, and they were closely questioned and narrowly watched, but 
without success. They had answered all questions with much 
apparent candor ; said they had not the child; which was plain- 
ly evident. Then one of their number recollected that two of 
thes were missing; on being interrogated they frankly con- 
fessed the truth; yet the spies were apprehensive that a slight 
shadow of embarrassment was visible on their countenances. 
After a moment’s silence, they of their own free will explained, 
when, where, and why, they bad left them; spoke freely of their 
business, and poiated-out the route they had taken, and explain- 
ed that they had gone thither to purchase cattle; whieb séemed | 

ery probable. 

It was a journey of two or three days and nights before we 
could reach the place designated; and when we arrived, there 
wero no such people there, neither had there been. Judge of 
the state of my mind on finding this to be the case. 1 felt that 
we were duped, and that the men and child were hid when we 
were there. I now reflected on myself that I had not offered all 
which I possessed as a ransom for my child. We retraced our 
step, but gloom atill more terrible seemed to gather round. I 
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bad Jeft some trusty hearts to watch unseen, the proceedings of 
the Pale-face traders, when I found what they had told us had 
not even the shadow of truth in it. All my hope was that he was 
concealed, and would be found out by my spies. Such was my 
state of mind that anxiety seemed to have entirely rooted the 
feeling of revenge out of my heart, and I determined to doub! 
reward any one who would return my child; or even bring tid. 
ings of bim, let them be good or bad. I found that grief, fa- 
tigue, and hunger, wore upon me, for indeed [ had given way to 
hope and fear, grief and despair. 

' Soffering from the most intense anxiety, the stricken father 
trembled like a frightened fawn, as he approached his home. 
There my hopes were doomed to wither and die, ns the summer 
flower before the chilling breath of an autumnal frost. -Ah! how 
often have I asked myself, will their spring ever return? will 
they eyer bloom more? or had their atmosphere turned to one 
unchangiog winter, and ceascless storm, and endless night! My 
people had secretly watched the traders by day and night, fol- 
lowing in their trail when they were far from my place, and in- 
deed until they bad left our lands ; they had not yet returned. 
My poor comrads were worn with the fatigue and hardships of 
so constantly riding. They beggcd me to take some repose, 
and then asked fur one night’s rest fur themselves and beasts. 
How could I refuse or urge them farther? 1 could not wear out 
the living for one who I feared was dend to me. 

My scouts returned; they were satistied that no child was 
with them; their comrads had not joined them as yet, neither 
could they find that they expected them. They had betrayed no 
signs of uneasiness. I now began to fear that the child had 
been suffered to stray too far away, and some wild beast had de- 
voured him. Or perhaps the evil spirit had thus avenged him- 
self on us, because we had ceased to make offerings to him, or 
endeavored to do anything to appease his anger ; but hud trusted 
altogether to the spirit of good, regardless of his anger. I knew 
that some of the tribes still offered sacrifice to him, and I reason- 
ed, had not he given my child into the hands of his followers, 
who hated us because we were friendly with the pale-face, to 
whom they were enemies ; consequently they were enemies to 
us. Had he not given up my child to die, ere he knew how to 
die ; or perhaps they would choose to let him live, and teach him 
to hate his own tribe ; to hear him speak evil of his own father’s 
name, while that father was secretly indulging in hopeless grief, 
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for the irreparable loss of his son. We rode over a great pore 
tion of the Indian land, tnaking secretly all the observations pas- 
sible ; also muking many inquiries which tended to the one 
great ain of my life. My friends advised me to endeavor to 
lock up my grief in ny heart. Trusting that if the child lived, 
he might be offered fur a ransom; thinking that if he bad been 
stoleo, when all signs of grief and resentment hed passed away, 
they would seek to return him for money. I accordingly in- 
structed all my friends to pay liberally for the least intelligence. 
To give lavishly to any one who gave the least information that 
seemed at all tothe point; though they were sure the bearer of - 
the tidings for which they were payiog, had the child in his pos- 
session, yet they should not seem to dream of such a thing 
beiag possible, and only exhibit the most anxious solicitude for 
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the return of the lost child to his father’s arms. 


The Wise Man Consulted. 


My beart was in darkness, and so the light of hope was for a 
time, shut out. I had rode much, and was weary in body and 
mind. I at length sought the dwelling of my old friend, the 
wise man of my.pcople. Ihad sent a messenger to acquaint 
him of my loss, my grief, and apprise him of my intended visit 
to his place, to receive his council and instruction. Now that I 
bad come, he received me ina spirit of extreme kindness, yet 
he did not at first break the sad silence, with aught save the lan- 
guage of his eyes as he fixed a sorrowful look upon me. I trem» 
bled with emotion too powerful for utterance. ‘I read in his com 
passionate and brotherly glance, that he pitied me from the in 
most chambers of his soul; for he too, had loved and blessed 
the child. He at length observed, ‘ My brother’s heart is dark ; 
the sun has not shone there for many days; dark clouds have 
gathered thickly about his head; his eyes cannot see for the 
water thereof; are his ears open? if do, it is well; we will 
spend the ced together, and when you have taken some neces 
sary repose, I would propose that we repair to the mountain, 
the dwelling-place of the Great Spirit.’ He wished me to take 
some rest. i pereied thet I neither needed or desired rest, 
nor yet was able to take it, it being altogether out of my redcb. 
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I soon saw that I must at Jeast endeavor to obey and respect his 
kind wishes ; and at length suffered hin to persuade me to seek 
sleep. 1 laid medown with as much composure as possible, just 
to please thé aged man whose guest | was. He seemed quite 
pleased with my acquiescence, and apparent resignation. He set 
about preparing me a draught of tea, which I had scarcely taken 
and listened to the instructive discourses, and soothing words 
of my friend, who gradually drew my mind away from its theme 
of gorrow, when ere J] was aware of the same, the sweet and 
goothing sensations of sleep were stealing over my weary frame. 
I gradually resigned myself into its friendly arms, as I still yet 
listened to the old man’s voice, as it gently lulled my spirit into 
heartfelt security ; az it seemed to die away in the distance, 
and I heard it only asthe faint murmuriags of the limpid water ; 
as I while yet an untroubled child, laid me down on the shady 
banks of the stream, listening to the language of the water, the 
sighing of the summer wind, until J ceased to remember that I 
was a living beiag. Ee i it was scarce yet midday, yet morn- 
ing had dawned ere I awoke again to consciousness. 


The singular custom of going upon the mountains to consult 
_ the Great Spirit. 


The preparations for our, journey were ready made, and ere 
logg we were under way. He tokd me be had prayed much for 
roe since he heard of my: trouble, and that now we were going 
where no evil had ever been able to survive; that ag soon as 
thzy come near the sacred spot, the thunderings from the voice 
of the Great Spirit, the fire which proceeded out of his mouth, 
as his anger arose, because of the wicked ways of the tribes of 
men, who were the children of the earth which he held as his 
own ; also because of the evil doings of the evil spirits which 
wandered through the earth destroying its loveliness, and sadly 
changing. the face thereof; so much so that when he chose to 
vigit through the earth, bis holiness was so much shocked, aod 
so highly incensed, that he took up his abode in the mountain, 
consecrating the spot sacred forever to his holiness. Here be 
established the throne of the thuaders ; they may dwell forever 
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ae forth their deep voices, : where the lightnings sport ia- 
playful gambols ; the very sky reflecting back its firy and zig’ 
zag forms, immediately annihilating anything of an evil nature 
which had the misfortune to approach within the limits of the 
sacred dwelling. That the Great Spirit had been so kind as to’ 
establish good and benevolent Spirits to guard the earth and her 
children from the depredations of the evil ones, who seek only. 
to destroy ihe beauty of the earth ; the good.designs of the chilq: 
‘deen of men, whose eyes they blind with the mists of sorrow, 
and whose cares are rendered entirely deaf to the voice of the’ 
spirits of good, because they are continually filled with the lying 
whispers of those evil spirite, and cannot discern the voice of 
the good spirit who. would be their friend and give comforting’ 
aad instructive council, to soothe the troubled spirit by prom: 
ising a peaceful home in the pleasant hunting-grounds of the 
Spirit land, where our fore-fathers luxuriate in the blessings and' 
beauty of ‘one eternal apring. ; ee 
On arriving at the foot of the mountain, we prepared: to as 
cend. its rugged side together. We proceeded some way itr’ 
silence; my heart could not but admire the stopendous gran- 
deur of the scene below. My companion acted as guide ;. for 
he was not like me a stranger on this hallowed ground; he had 
there sought council from the Holy Spirit before. .At length he 
halted, and t could but regard bim. with a kind of religious awe, 
as he pointed out a. spot where I could rest; observing that he 
wished to ascend farther into the mountain.’ -t felt that he cer- 
tainly must doubt ray'ability to proceed. I. was desirous to hse 
ceed, yet was as passive asa child in the hands of his father. 
[..made no objection, but readily assented to his proposal. - 
Never had my spirit: been 20 bembled, so subdued, as at the. 
present time. The conversation of the day, the solema bes 
of the spot, the precarious..and tnelancholy state. of my mind, 
and the excitement under which I hed labored for many weeks ; 
all together served ‘to‘work my miad up to that degree, that I 
seemed to bear the whispers of the Great Spirit ey, beets with 
the sighs of wiad which lingered inthe magntain. Oe being left: 
ulene, in a epot too, which I felt I had no just cause to consider 
less than holy, with feelings which I cannot describe, I bowed 
myself to the earth. It was not exactly despair which took pos. 
session of me, but rather deep and hopeless grief; for that keen 
conviction had returned with two fold. acuteness, that my child 
still lived ; and that very conviction seemed to bend my spifit 
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still lower, that he should live and still I was unable to trace out 
the place af his concealment; to tear seunder his uahallowed 
bends, was a.thought almost unendurable to a father who was oth- 
erwise stricken and bereaved by the hand of death, who never 
seeks or-even wishes to repay the loss you sustain ; the deep 
wounds which he ungenerously iofficts without leave or cere- 
inoay, perfectly. regardless of the virtue, wealth, fame, or beauty, 
of the object chosen for its prey. I almost breathlessly awaited 
tbe return of my geod friend, whom I sow more anxiously de- 
sired to see, then at any other period of my life. A kind of a 
vague realizing sense of what he would say, seemed to be im- 
pressed upon me, When be returned he seated himself near 
where I lay, and when I leaked on him, he motioned me to rise 
frem that prostrate position. I scarce bad to obey, se 
trate were my energies of body and mind. I did not speak, 
the seeming conscious of my disposition te do.so, but lacked 
the strength ; he kindly assisted me, seating bimeelf on my side, 
regarding me steadily in the eye, as if he expected me to-speak ; 
bat I chose to leave it altogether to his own pleasure to bresk the 
sileace ; for in truth, I: kmew not what to say. This he did in 
a,faw moments by. saying, ‘Great and good Chief of a noble 
rece, mourn not without ¢ forget sot these. who leck up to 
thee for coencil to guide them. Whe sball fit thy place to. them 
when thou art gone? Forsake them not; while the Great Spirit 
guerds thy sojourn arpa Ararat ere long, and tha spirits 
of: our forefathers will for thee inte the.land of the shades, 
and then thy people will mourn for thee. Rouse thee up; cauee 
them not to mourn ere the time ; let them not meoura while thou 
art stil present with thee, lest the shades of thy fathers should 
say, be ta:nat worthy of ‘his charge, and shuuld be grieved at s0 
shemefal a thought. Forsake them not in their grief; but: be 
comforted. My brother; let us. reason together. leven not 
known instances where birds were decoyed and ensaared when 
they were young, and kept from enjeyiag liberty, se sweet to all 
things when young;-and when they were wide ceetaece 
oftenaed.. that freedom for which they have ever sighed, have 
they mot flown. higher, and. longer, in their ecstacies; vea- 
tured farther, risked reore, than those who have hed a loag life 
of pracsicn ; just because it was new to them, and then so sweet 
thet they thaught mot ef damgere, but soared on in triumph, coa- 
sequently pasding. through muzitiplied ers in safety and plea- 
sure. listen.to me. I lie not. My word» are spoken im 
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truth; they are the-words of an aged man who is your friend. 
The dark clouds of a wintry storm have gathered about the head 
of the Chief, and the angry blasts of the pitiless winds of ad- 
versity have blown away, no.one knows whither, the idol of 
his heart, where all his hopes, his heart’s best affections, were 
enshrined. He groans. under the pressure of the iron hand .of 
bitterness and sorrow, whith panther-like, suddenly, yet effect- 
ively, seized upon his beart which tay secure as the speckled 
fawn trusting te ite mother’s vigilant eye for ite security and 
life ; but it is crushed with a demon’s grasp; yet it writhes end. 
flutters in hapeless agony, yet eagerly watching an opportunity to 
make its escape. 

Receive this thy sorrow as becometh one of a noble race. 
Bear up under thy loss as becometh a man of experience, and 
receive it as a Seeraeaet of the complicated sorrows which 
ewait thy tribe; for they will chaoge their ways more and more. 
The pale-face has ote to them with a forked tongue ; wen 
whe profess friendship will prove their enemies ; for they will 
secretly lay plans to underraine the Indian ; to strip him of hie 
foot-hold. here They will ask for theee lands. The: people 
will la that they shoold su they would leave the laad 
where their forefathers slept. e white man will prese them 
still more, but the le will angrily answes,.No! ao! then be 
who once called himeelf our brother, but has now usurped a 
fatbee’s authority over os, will demand it. The people will wih 
ons voice cry, No! Yetsheis voice will reach no ears; all ere 
shut to the wail of their mourning; their claims will fade away, 
and like the morning dew, cannot be found when the sun bas 
gained his noonday height and splendor. Then will many hearte- 
be desolate as thine, and the child sball cling to the mother whe 
has no home to shelter its tender limbs. They shall go sorrow- 
ing and mourning to a far-off lind, where many will sicken and 
die, for their hearts will break. They will remember tbat they 
wert crowded unwillingly away from homes sacredly dear, and 
while the fire which they lef on the hearths of their homes is 
still alive, the pale-face will rush ia, casting about him an eagle's 

nce, betraying at once that bie avaricious heart is-uosatisied 

t no grester-treasures are left behind. But the good pale-face 
will go with him; he wilt not forsake them, but will hambly en- 
deavor to comfort them. in their day of affliction; to give the 
light of hope to all who will receive. Then they will live where 
and es the Indias lives; he will suffer when they euffer and 
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rejoice in their joy ; and he. will die where the Indian dies, and’ 
lay his bones in their new home. They will assume the-habite 
of the pale-fuce, and the tribe will begin to prosper. Fhe days 
of their sorrow shall have an end, and their joy shall be crowned 
with peace ; they willincrease in numbers again, and abundance 
shall be the blessing and fruit of their labors. They will pros- 
- ‘per and become happier than the red man has been since the. 
first great canoe of the pale-face landed on the distant shores of. 
the land of the red man. Since that day all the visions of the 
Indians bave been clouded with ill. As the oppressed with 
drooping spirits and crushed bearts relinquished to the oppressor 
the last claim which he had to the beautiful land of hie youtbful- 
adventures, he turned away sorrowing, seeking a new home in 
the far-off wilds, where his feet had seldom if ever trod. He 
felt the white man was his greatest enemy; and as he explored. 
the. limits of his wild: retreat he was pleased there with. Then 
came those fearful forebodings that his posterity could not enjoy. 
it after him ; that his bones would lie there waumourned by the 
stranger who thoughtlessly treads among them. 

: The fear of the entire extinction ofthe race has from that 
time poisoned all our thoughts, for it hid itself away in the heart; 
like @ worm in the choice bud ; though enclosed in a little world 
of.:beauty and sweetness, yet eating away the very life thereof. 
Gur children will change the religion of their forefathers; they 
will speak with the pale-face as with brothers, and the pale-face 
will listen’ to the words .of those whom they have instructed in 
their owa religion and nourished with parental care. Will they 
not hear the words of their children? . Yes, and plead for them 
with the white brothers, for they will love those for whom they 
have labored, and seek to do them good, and stay their bands 
from evil doing. ae 

Now my brother thy heart is dark; a long, long night bes 
come upon thee. It will straggle in vain for the full warmth. of 
the bright hopes of yeuth, which warm and enlivon the heart. as 
the sun does the earth at noonday; but it will no more. shine 
upon thee in its usual brightness. It hath departed from thee no 
nrore to return, :until thea shalt roam in the vast huating-grounds 
of the Spirit land, accompanied by the shades of thy fathers and 
friends. Now, my brother, listen to the council of a friend ; 
let’ thine ears be open.to all bis words; they are for thy good. 

- Thou-knowest that by the fight of a:well-kaown star, night, 
weary trevellers, however sick at heart from. grief or fatigue, 
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may safely guide their footsteps homeward, for it cannot lie ; for 
its feet never depart from the path which the Great Spirit bes 
marked out for it to travel. It does not murmur at its hardshipa 
nor yet tire of its daily journeyings. Though: the path be long 
it is ever at its post. 

Now let my brother’s heart be comforted ; let its strings take 
strength, that its grief may relax. Let be upen to receive 
the lesser light of which I have spoken; that it mey guide thy 
feet through the dark vale of old age, wherein is no light. Wher 
the heart is loaded down with sorrow, and when the bleak moun- 
tains of death shall appear in thy path, trust thyself still to its 
guidance. Thoogh its light be feeble, yet it is constant and un 
varying, es the Great Spirit from whom all light eeds, wheth- 
er high above our heads or beneath our feet. By its ight thew 
canst ascend that dificult mountain where the bright beams of 
‘the summer's sun, whose rays warmed thy youthful heart into 
greatness, shall burst fall upon thy new sight, making thy heart 
which had cold through weariness, sing joyously with 
warm delight. Let yeur ears be open to my ; bet-your: 
heart feel their or falsehood, when I say thy child is net 
with the red people, bat he will be a wanderer emong many pee 
ple, of many nations and'colors ; his fect shall leave ite print, 
in many lands, and he will feel himself a stramger among-earth's: 
childrea ; bis enemies shalt be bitter and implacable, but his: 
friends will be warm and true ; trials such as fow know, shalt 
lark io his path, yet he shall conquer, and return to his pe 
with a firm step, an open hand, and a watm, true heart. 
_ hall make them glad, and ‘they shall rejeice together. My: 
brother, what I said concerning him when my hand rested on 
his infant head, I cannot find leave from the Spint which dic- 
tates to my heart, to contradict now. Clouds have risen up, 
and with their dreariness obscured the brightness of our former 
hopes, and you doubt the probability, you almost say possibility, 
of the truthfulness of my blessing upon the head of thy child. 
No! no! that were to suffer the evil Spirit to gain complete as= 
cendency over me at once; to darken my mind, to deapoil me, 
of my gift from the Great Spirit. I should but contradict my- 
self; my tribe would lose all confidence in me,.for I have ever 
contended that we had no need to worship the evil Spirit; that: 
we should sin to offer sacrifice to him to appease his anger ; that 
in so doing we only acknowledged his power as greater than 
the Great benevolent Spirit’s, or at least as approaching to hie 
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authority. I have ever thought that if we could please the Great 
Spirit, he would preserve us from the power of all our enemies, 
for he at all times bestows good upon all his people, though their 
eyes are sometimes shut, and cannot discern the good from the 
evi! which accompanies it: Yet it incurs his anger, and grieves 
the shades of our fathers in the spirit land to see us bow in wor- 
ship to the evil apirit, the mighty enemy of our race. I say 
again, the child shall be blessed by the Great benevolent Spirit, 
and shall yet do much good for his race, though trials shall rise 
up in bis path, and with giant strength, forbid his advance. 
The evil spirit shall seem to have overcome him times witbeut 
number, and in various ways; yet he shall be sustained, and 
rise above the many snares which have been laid to accomplish 
his entire overthrow. He shall rise above, and triumph over 
all! 

Come, my brother, let the light of: hope shine again into thy 
heart, comforting and dispelling the clouds of darkness, which 
have gathered there! Let the good Chief of a mobile race take 
courage! His blood shall not vet cease to flow in the veins of 
his children ; but their children’s children shall pronounce thy 
name with reverence and gladness. Now také comfort, for thy: 
people shall grow and flourish after a time, taking deep root in 
another land, and thy lost child shall return to make their hearts 
glad, and to rejoice in their midst, and they shall all make mer- 
ry, for joy. Trost to the Good Spirit. Do not let thine ears be 
deaf to the voice of thy aged friend and counsellor. Mourn not 
as ye mourn for the dead, but rather ask the Great Spirit to 
protect and redeem the living ; let thy former course hide thy 
grief from mortal eyes, and tell it only to him. Let us now re- 
turn to the people. Let our tongues be silent when we meet 
them, lest the evil spirit ensnare us. Let our bearts hold si‘ent 
council with the Great Spirit, and remember forever our journey 
here, nnd our counselling together. We returned to the dwel- 
ling place of our people. [was worn with fatigue; my deep 
despair seerced to have exhausted itself in frequent outbursts of 
violent grief to which I had given way. A hopeless yet silent 
sorrow took possession of my mind. A constant pain was se- 
creted there ; hope would sometimes warm up my heart it is 
true, contending strongly for its former undisputed sway, but 
when being forced to divide the spoil, would for a while, relin-’ 
qaish its endeavora to soothe me. I only realized its loss the 
roore, aud felt all the more solicitous for its return. Would to. 
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tho Great Spirit that the chief was present now, fer here is his 
long lost and lamented son before ua, exclaimed the old man. . 

-I-wae impatiently, at times almost breathlessly listening to the 
words of the aged man. . I did aot dare to interrupt him, nor yet 
to ask even one of the many questions which arose in my mind, 
and trembled as it were on my tongue, but with the most intense 
anxiety, awaited the moment that his lips should cease to move. 
While he spoke, not a limb had been stirred, nor scarce a mus 
cle moved, lest they should disturb the speaker, but when he 
ceased, all he which had been bent upon him, were turned 
upon me with an inquiring gaze which seemed to fasten me to 
my seat. I attempted to rise, but my limba seemed to refuse te 
perform their office. I endeavored to speak, but my throat was 
swolen and painful in the extreme ; my mouth was closed. Tbe 
old man broke the silence by saying, here now is the blood af 
Choctaw, Cherokee, Creek, and Seminole. Let your ears be 
open to my words. : 


Certain cvidence that I am the son of the Choctaw Chief. 


I will tell you how I know he is my brother’s son, will you 
hear, will your bearts understand, will your hande be open? 
They readily answered inthe affirmative. He then proceeded, 
adding, he is not Jarge and tall like his futher, his motber very 
small but his face very much like his father; so much I know 
him by his face. One day, many years ago, I visit Mosboleh 
Tubbee ; we like brothers; we love each other, so we go to 
Natchez, trade some, see the country and cily ; we take several 
with ua, some womeu, Mosholeh Tubbee’s wife and child, plenty 
women and children go along; all camp on the bluff where one 
tall house stands now to make light; then go down to city, walk 
all rouod much, trade some too, he very small child, he leurn to 
run, squaw carry him, she tired, he very smart, he want to run; 
his father take hiro, put bim down, see him run off so fast laugh 
much; we on Powell’s old pavement, all broke, be catch his 
foot, fall, cut his lip, hurt his toe on his right fovt, almost break 
it, when well I saw the place on his tue ; » lump grew on it, and 
a scar was left on his lip; his father laugh, say he know bis 
child every where by these things. 
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Now I knew these scars were on me, yet hed no knowledge 
of the cause of them. They all looked at thera again and again. 
The old man stepped up and said, come my young chief, shake 
hands with thy fether’s friend, and.as he is 0g more, I will be a 
father to thee, and counsel you in all your ways. But you'must 
be patient yet mauy days, but your time shall come. As thy 
years ripen and thy knowledge becomes more extensive, seek to 
do good to thy people and the Great Spirit shall do good to thee, 
He then asked how and where I lived. I related how and where 
I bad spent most of my life. They could not bear to hear me 
relate in part many things which I have passed through, but beg- 
ged me to tell them pleasanter parts of my story. They seemed 
pleased to learn that I had always loved the red people, and 
wished me to tell them when and where I first saw any of the 
tribes. Afterrelating some facts which have been stated here, to 
which they listened with the deepest attention, I gave them -an 
account of an interview I had with some Indians, who had 
camped neur Mr. James C. Wiliams’ farm, which lay a 
few miles from Natchez ; I made them a visit, which proved to 
be somewhat beueficial to me and interesting to the Indians, and 
to Mr. Williams’ family likewise. The same young Indian re- 
ceived me, and called me his brother, and said that my father 
lost me while I was yet very small; that some -had supposed 
that I had been stolen by some other tribe of Indians; others 
thought that the traders had taken me to the white scttlement; 
and at other times they thought that the wild animals had de- 
voured me. He examined my feet, and looked at my lip. He 
seemed much pleased, and stated that he was going to travel 
abnut some, and then he would come back and take me to the 
Indian country. He regretted exceedingly that my father was 
not living to receive me. His name in English was Thomas. 
He did not return, and an Indian ngent, known as Choctaw 
Senith, told me he was dead. 

‘ Well,’ said Puch-che-Nubbe, ‘it is well, I was the one to 
find and restore my brother's son. I feel that the time is neat 


when I shall go in peace; and when J meet him, I will tell bim . 


all, Our spirits shall rejoice together in the spirit Jand.’ 

The Indians then counselled together. Eoch one gave me 
something a8 a memento, calling me good young chief. It was 
late, and the company returned bome, but I remained with Puch- 
chenubbe. He introduced me to several young men, who 
proved very agreeable acquaintances ; but chief Powell was 
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unfavorable to the plan of civilizing the Indians, and conse- 
quently thought that my influence among them would have a bad 
tendency. He feared that I would seek to do away the Indians. 
hatred for the whites, and establish friendship between them. 

My stay among them had been short, yet full of interest to me. 
] premised Puch-che-Nubbe and many others, to visit them’ at 
their home in the West. I parted with them in peace, and re- 
turned to New Orleans, and prepared to leave for the Arkansas 
Territory. 1 was silent concerning what had passed in Florida. 
I really wished to speak of it to some of my friends, but my 
friend Puch-che-Nubbe had charged me again and again, ‘to say 
not a word until a future pericd, lest something should occur to 
deter ine from my purpose. 


Visit to the Choctaw Country. 


I was soon up the Arkansas river, as fur as Lite Rock, where 
we stopped a short time. We also touched at the villages on 
the river, Fort Smith, and Fort Gibson. Here I found some 
Indians who accompanied me to their seltlements. Here I met 
with my friends of Florida, who welcomed me to their homes. 
They were more comfortable, and better satisfied here, than they 
had expected. All my Florida acquaintances, wished to go with 
me to the Choctaw Nation, They said we would all go there . 
together, as friends, and say nothing about tny blood, and see if 
they would trace me out. They said I was young and must let 
the aged talk for me. 

The Choctaws received us kindly. When they asked whol . 
was, they merely answered, ‘ A friend.’ After a few days Iwas . 
summoned to visitan old Interpreter, who had seen me pass by, 
and wished an interview. I went with my friends to bis house. 
}le said he had a reason for sending for me. He asked me to 
let him sce my right foot naked. He then said thathe was with 
my father when it was hurt. He looked at the scar on my lip. 
Ile then said that T reminded him so much of my father, that 
he had invited in some who had assisted him to search with my 
futher for me. They mourned for my father, and rejo ced in my 
return. ‘Licy told me where my father owned a very large tract 
of land, and they wished me to come and settle upon it. “Lh y 
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called me Tubbee in disguise. I had always been very tem- 
perate, and the Temperance cause was beginning to have some 
spread among them. I formed an acquaintance with some who 
were engaged therein, and for a while lent my humble aid to the 
cause among the Indians. 

At Iength it was agreed upon, and I was chosen to return to 
Mobile, and visit that portion of the Choctaws, who bad refused 
to go West, but chose to remain upon their old hunting-grownds, 
renting it from the citizens; or to hire out to them by the day, 
to obtain their sustenance. I had visited, hunted, &c., among 
them. I saw with pleasure, that my efforts in the temperance 
cause, were truly appreciated among them. O! how it gladden- 
ed my heart to find the people of my departed father, in such a 
thriving condition. Then came the sorrowful remembrance that 
my poor father drank fire-water. That was said to be his only 
fault, and I determined to spend time, strength, and property, to 
erase it. My friends furnished me a mule, and I visited, at the 
same time taking leave of friends. I visited some of the Mis- 
sion Stations. I have always regretted that I did not go through 
the southern portion of the tribe. They gave me permission to 
offer friends and home to any of the tribe, who would come and 
live with them. 

I departed with their best wishes for my success in my busi- 
ness with my pale-faced friends, and my Indian brothers. I 
reached the crescent city in safety. I had heretofore visited 
Mobile, Pensacola, &c., and had been with the different com- 
panies on pleasure aud fishing excursions along the coast; but 
my object was to try, at least, to do good. I visited the Indians 
in Alabama, as | had promised. I laid the facts of the case be- 
fore them ; und some of them said that they would go. Many 
promised that they would consider well, for my counsel was 
good. I have sinte learned that a goodly number moved over 
to the Arkansas Territory. And though they are somewhat | 
behind the first settlers, bid fair to do well. It is also hoped 


‘that others will be induced to go. If Tam prospered, I shall 
visit thom again soon. 
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An important tdea suggested by a dream. The Saucepan 
and Indian Tomahawk converted into Musical In- 
struments. 


I dreamed that I was an ancient Shepherd. One summer 
day, while my flock was resting in the shade, I sauntered out 
over the country. I came to a spot, where a pretty brook had 
once crept along, watering many flocks. But the brook was 
nearly gone, and the ground around was miry swamp. There 
Jay many sheep with broken and disjointed limbs, panting for 
life. ‘They were not my sheep, and I was about to pass on. 
‘ What! said I, shall a shepherd pass a suffering flock, and offer 
no relief?’ I returned, took them from the mire, and laid them 
on a carpet of red clover under a shady tree. I was very thirs- 
ty, and as there was a little water in places, I began to contrive 
how I could get a drink. I found that I had a sauce-pan in my 
pocket. With that I obtained a drink, and returned to my crip- 
pled sheep. I was very sorry for them, and wished to do some- 
thing to relieve them. As I stood thus lamenting, I thought I 
heard a voice, saying, ‘ take the sauce-pan out of your pocket, 
and blow through the handle thereof, and there will come forth 
sweet strains of music which shall cheer your flocks hereafter.’ 
I obeyed the command. The sheep and lambs raised their 
heads, listened attentively a few moments, then carefully arose 
to their feet. They slowly came towards me, bleating, as they 
nipped the clover from about my feet. The lambs were soon 
bounding away in playful gambols. I was delighted. IT cast 
my eye over my left shoulder ; and, to my astonishment, saw an 
exceedingly large flock of sheep which were mere skeletons ; 
having no shepherd, they were obliged to live on white clover. 
I was very much concerned about them, and endeavored to de- 
vise some plan to induce them to follow me, and come over 
and feed on the good pasture. In my concern and anxiety I 
awoke. 

The interpretation was in my mind before I was conscious of 
being awake ; as follows: The sheep were the Indians scat- 
tered, and driven by the pale-faces, until they were near unto 
famishing. I felt that if I could visit them with some simple 
instruments of music, that the harmony might melt the savage 
heart, and unite the broken and wasting tribes. The sauce-pan 
was ever before my mind after the dream. 
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I advised with some musicians, and mechanics, who told me 
there cou!d be no such instrument made; at least without one 
key. After some time, I again dreamed that I played upon it. 
I arose and marked it out on paper, and then went to the shop 
and made it after my pattern. And this is the very sauce-pan 
with which I have enchanted both the red inan of the forest, and 
the pale-face of the city. 

Reflecting still more upon this subject, for the dream had 
made an impression upon my soul never to be worn off, J 
thought if the tomahawk, the Iadian’s most deadly weapon, 
could be made into an instrument of music, it would be coming 
nearer to the Indian’s heart. So TI set myself to work, and con- 
structed one. With these two instruments, by the blessing of 
the Great Spirit, I felt I could harmonize broken and hostile 
tribes, and finaljy secure a union of all the members of the great 
Indian family, so that they might be refreshed and saved. But 
how could I do this. I was uneducated. I could neither read 
or write. ; 


Circumstances which led to an acquaintance with my wife, 
and our marriage, 


I was taught ina dream how I could be assisted in the diffi- 
culty. Many years ago, I dreamed of travelling up a large 
river, where Lsawa feinale engaged in reading. Afterwards 
she knelt and prayed. I felt that the Lord had greatly blessed 
her, and although her face was from me, I saw in my dream that 
she would be my wife, and a helpmate indeed. So perfectly did 
T retain her image in my mind’s eye, that, I ever thought f should 
know her if ] could see her. [bed an idea that this river was 
the Ohio. Therefore when I could make it convenient, and felt 
inysel competent to support a wife, I started up the Ohio. In 
travelling, L was sure this was the same river, for every thing 
looked as natural as if J had seen it before. When at Cleave- 
land and Sandusky, I was disappointed in net finding her. 
Here I saw her travelling in another direction. I then returned 
to New Orleans, where I saw her moving towards me. This 1 
considered a good omen. [ then left and went up the Missis- 
sippt. I there saw her look carnestly at me, and smile. When 
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at Galena i saw heragain. Twas gomg fromher. She looked 
sorrowful, and beckoned me to return. I stopped and returned 
by the first boat, and went on shore at the village where the boat 
stopped. 

At the mouth of the lowa, I met some Indians, who had 
come down in their boats from Towa city. I played them a tune, 
they were much pleased, and invited me to go to their camps. 
I went with them, for I had already given myself up to circum- 
stances. Tho next morning I went upto Towa city. I saw and 
knew the house in which my wife was, and begged an invitation 
to call. I will now let my wife speak for herself, for she does 
not like to hear me say that we made an engagement the first 
day, made an acquaintance the next, and was married the third. 

I was born Dec. 28, 1817, in Western New York. My fath- 
er was a Mohawk Chief, a most excellent man; a great friend 
to civilization, and never took fire-water. Butalas! He did not 
believe the Bible. My mother was a Delaware. She believed 
the Bible, though she made no profession of christianity. 

From my earliest recollection I was the subject of religious 
impressions, made on my mind from a dream which I had"when 
about two years old. Ido not know that I had any knowledge 
of God previous to this. 

The dream was as follows: I thought that a person posses- 
sing a most lovely countenance, came to me and said, ‘ Little 
child, do you know that you have a Father in Heaven?’ I an- 
swered, ‘ How can I have two fathers?’ He said my Father in 
Heaven had only lent me to this father; that I was given to a 
fallen people to do them good. He said that my Father in 
Heaven still loved me very much, and had sent him to bless me. 
He told me that he spoke of the God of Heaven who made me, 
and all things, and explained something of his attributes. He 
told me I must learn to read the Bible, where I should find his 
will, and what I must do to be saved. He then put his hand on 
my head, bleased me, and taught me to pray. He told me if I 
would continue to do this, which TI promised to do, that my 
Heavenly Father would give me whatever I wanted. He then 
told me that if { was faithful, I should go and dwell with him in 
a never-ending eternity. I could not at first understand whet 
these things could mean. { refused to play, and spent all my 
time in conversing upon them. My pleadings with my father to 
go to school, were such that he permitted me to go, carrying me 
in his arms. I made rapid progress in learning, and before I 
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was eight years old, I had read the Bible through in course. 
During this time my father permitted christian people te come to 
our house and instruct me in the things of religion. And when 
in the course of this instruction, I learned that the Saviour died 
for all, and especially for me, my heart was overwhelmed with 
gratitude and Jove. Before | was ten years old, I was allowed 
the privilege of being baptised in his dear name. OO, to put on 
Christ in this precious ordinance was sweet to my thirsty soul. 
And now I appeal to the experienced christian to supply what I 
aro unable to say further. Before this my father had removed 
to the Western Reserve, and settled temporarily. Some of my 
people went to Green Bay, where they now reside. I went to 
school near Cleaveland, Ohio. Afterwards my father removed 
to Missouri and settled on the south side of the river, near fort 
Leavenworth. Several years afterwards he made a visit into the 
Iowa, taking his family with him. One morning while here, 
casting an eye into the street, I saw an Indian whom I knew 
must be a stranger. Although I had no thought of ever seeing 
him again; yet I called my sisters, saying, ‘do you see that 
‘Indign brave? I never saw or heard of him before, but I shall 
kaow him well, for he will be my husband.’ This was about my 
first attempt at a: joke. 

He afterwards met my sister in the street, and said to ter, ‘do 
you live in that white cottage?’ ‘Yes, sir,’ was the reply. 
‘Well,’ said he, * there is a person at your house who wishes to 
see me, and when you return, you may tell her I would like to 
eall on her to-day.’ She promised to do so, and when she came 
bome and related what had happened, we hardly knew what to 
thiak of it 

Late in the afternoon he called. He spoke familiarly with the 
sister he had met, and asked her to introduce him. My mother, 
two sisters, and the lady of the house were present. When he 
eame to me, he looked earnestly in my face, and said, ‘ Yes, you 
are the one.’ My mother soon stepped forward and said, ‘ come 
tell us which of my daughters wished to see you.’ He came 
towards me and said, ‘this is the one. Come here andI will 
convince you that I have seen her before, by showing you a cer-- 
tain mark on her face.’ He then said to me, ‘will you marry 
me?’ *O yes,’ I replied. He drew my arm through his, and 
bowing to the company, asked if we should not make a good 
match? My father then came in, and he and all the rest laughed 
at the joke. We all drank tea together. fter tea he offered 
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to play us atune. This did not please me, for I feared he might 
be a dissipated, irreligious character, like many other travelling 
musicians. The first instrument he used was the flute. He 
then took up his sauce-pananna and said, ‘ will the company ac- 
cept of a tune from this?’ All were very solicitous except my- 
self. He then related the dream which had led to its construc- 
tion. My feelings were changed. I was now willing to be- 
come his shepherdess in a cause which had engrossed the most 
of my attention through life, and was still dearer to me than all 
things else. When he bade me good night he said, ‘can I de- 
pend on your word?’ I replied, ‘I always keep my word.’ 
When I was alone I pondered over what had passed. I sup- _ 
posed it alla joke and yet I half wished he was speaking from 
his heart. The next morning he returned. We were all seated 
in the parlor with some visitors. We talked of his plan, and 
endeavored to devise the best means of carrying it into effect. 
I said nothing of my own early convictions in regard to my 
people or any other matter in relation to myself. He told me 
that he could neither read or write, and added, I am a naturalist, 
I must teach them on natural principles to begin with. The 
Lord has provided me a help-meet m you, to teach them the 
truths of religion, by precept and example. Wecan be of use 
to each. other, and by uniting our destinies, do a good work for 
our poor people. I could not speak. He proceeded by men- 
tioning my childhood and experience in religion. I at length 
interrupted him by asking who told you this? He said he had 
these thoughts respecting me when he first saw me in his dream ; 
that he only mentioned them to see if they were true. He then 
told me that he was not jesting at all, the night before, that he 
was as well acquainted with me as though he had known me for 
years. The Bible says ‘ it is not good for man to be alone,’ and 
Ihave come to receive an answer to my first proposal. My 
time is short, tell me truly, will you marry me and my cause. 
I will pass by the thousand misgivings of my heart. Worldly 
matters had not been named between us; he had not told me, 
only by his manner, that he was more pleased with me than oth- 
ers. My answer was I am not prepared to give other answer 
than I gave last night. He then seemed very much delighted and 
said he was happy to find me and hear me answer in his favor. © 
He then told me of his travels in search of me. At two o’clock 
I gave him my word not to be recalled, that I would be his wife. 
He then told me,he must be married the next day. To this I 
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could not agree, No! no! I was willing to marry him in few 
months, or weeks, at least, if he would set the time and come to 
my father’s in Missouri. He said we must not look so far 
ahead, but do all we found to do, as fast as we could, for our 
work was great.. I felt the truth of these remarks, and was 
willing to practice ther in all other points. We retired toa 
room alone, where I begged and pleaded with him to split the 
difference at least. But he was not to be moved from his pur- 
pose. He did not say that he would never come, but said that 
he must be married the next day or hid me farewell for a long 
time, perhaps forever. I gave him my hand to say adieu ; my 
heart failed me. JI asked my heart if it could thus set aside an 
opportunity of realizing its long cherished hopes, if it could thus 
allow perhaps a false modesty to step between it and duty. I 
greatly admired firmness in man. I knew my parents did not 
fully understand his plan, although it seemed sv beautiful to me. 
Well, said I, ask my parents, if they can, J will consent. They 
did consent, providing he would not take me South, and we were 
married. I remained with my parents. After a short time he 
returned to the South. We have been blessed with a son, a fine 
healthy child, possessinga strong mind. Also a pair of twin 
daughters. I have watched over my heart with a careful eye, 
lest I should place them between me and my duty, and the 
Father should take them to himself. After we had been married 
sometime I heard my husband speak of Mr. Job Daone. He 
stated that he stopped at his hotel near Cleaveland, Ohio, when 
he first set out to find his wife. I had beenin his hotel several 
times, and found upon inquiry that if he had come within 
a year or so of hisfirst dream he would have come where I was at 
school, before we removed West. Although my little ones still 
needed 1 mother’s care, we now and then made short visits 
ampng the tribes, which were very pleasant indeed. In 1842 
my husband visited Kentucky for the purpose of seeing the 
young men of the Choctaws who were at White Sulphur Acade- 
my, more commonly known as Dick Johnson’s Indian School. 
Fle played for several encampments &c. He was in the South 
most of 1844. As he was returning home he formed some aw 
quaiotances in St. Louis. And in 1845, gave an entertainment 
‘at Planter’s House and several places of amusement in that city, 
where has many warm friends. He visited many towns that 
winter in Missouriand Illinois, endeavoring to make friends with 
those winning sounds so peculiar to himsclf, and then interest 
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them for the Indian family. He returned to his family, and in 
1346, by his earnest solicitation, L left my little charge with my 
parents, while I visited with my husband the principal towns in 
Missouri, Kentucky, Indiana, and Ohio, among which were Cin- 
cinnati and Madison. We then returned to our family, We 
remained at home a short time and then began a tour among the 
Indians. Aftvrwars we visited the Lowa tribes, then returned to 
Missouri. Travelled up the Missouri river by land, visiting 
those uncivilized tribes far above the council bluffs. After mach 
labor and anxiety on our part, our fondest hopes were realized. 
LT rejoiced that L had lived to see the gray-haired chiefs of the 
forest sit in tears at my husband’s feet, while he discoursed with 
their hearts through his siinple instruments. Their astonishment 
exceeded anything I ever saw. He could make them under- 
stand that the Great Spirit had given him this gift that he might 
counsel with, and make friends of all the tribes. When their 
hearts were softened down with melody we could introduce the 
gospel with good effect. In the course of a few days my hus- 
band could get enough of their tougue to make them, with the help 
of signs and gestures understand whatI read. They would soon 
ask your tribe, what is it? on being told Choctaw, they would 
mourn, and say Great Spirit bless Choctaw much, he no bless 
us; come you stay, let our tribe be your tribe. You be our chief 
and counsellor. -They manifested great signs of sorrow when 
we told them we must return, and would not consent until we had 
promised them another visit. Afterwards we vis ted the tribes 
along the front.ers, There they were equally astonished, perhaps 
not so much overwhelmed as those in their wild state. We spent 
June and July, and a part of the month of August in visiting 
along the fronticis. September 1, 1847, we came down the 
Missouri river, on our way to Washington city, D. C. My hus- 
band gave several concerts, in citics and towns. We con- 
stantly endeavored to interest the citizens in behalf cf the Todiaus, 
Pleading with thein to use their exestions that the present hoae 
of the civilized tribes shoule be a permanent location. We were 
well received at Washington city. Not only by the President 
and Lady, but by the citizens also. We visited Virginia, then 
returned to Washington, from thence through Maryland and Del- 
aware, then to Philadelphia. We alse took a tear through Cum 

beriand, Pennsylvania. Afterwards, returning vis.ted several pra- 
ces, and proceeded to New York. We atr now (October 
1S4S,) travelling through the New England Staics. 
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Being about to insert a word from one or two of my Louisiana 
friends, their images and kindness come up before me, over- - 
whelming my heart with gratitude. Though years have passed, 
and I am far away; yet my mind is busy in tracing the outlines 
of the dear square, where we assembled for the Governor’s re- 
view. Near the centre stood Gov. Mutton, and Aid, the very 
animal on which he rode, looking about bim, prouder than his 
fellows ; as if conscious that he bore about one of the Honora- 
ble men of the earth. Honorable for the high title which his 
countrymen had conferred upon him, but more so, because of the 
many acts of kindness, his philanthropic heart had prompted him 
to perform. 

The stars and stripes unfurled abovo their heads, waving 

- gracefully to and fro in the gentle breeze, as if thus endeavoring 
to acknowledge the pleasure of gracing such an occasion; the 
gallant officers at their posts; warm hearted privates standing n 
unbroken ranks, yet forming no stronger line than the friendship 
of their brave and manly hearts; and then the worthy citizens 
of standing, a little way off, smilingly tipping the beaver in wel- 
come recognition of their friends; and when the signal was 
given for taking up the line of march, then came the thrilling 
notes of the fife, brought forth with three fingers of one hand, 
while I ingeniously managed to wave my cap to both officers 
and privates, gentlemen and ladies, while making my humble 
obeisance to all. And as the sound of martial music fell on the 
soldiers ear, new vigor and elasticity seemed added to their mea- 
sured step. Each face is still familiar in the mind’s eye, though 
many of them have felt the scorching heat of a Mexican sun ; 
and some of them suffering exceedingly, unused to the hardships 
of a soldier's life ; then some have sickened and died in that 
far off land, without the soothing and necessary care of watchful 
and loving wives, anxious mothers, or tender sisters. ©, could 
I have played that funeral dirge, and dropped a tear on the grave 
of a friend, right willingly would I have performed that task. I 
could then have returned to private life. Peace to the ashes of 
the noble dead, who await in a stranger’s land, the sounding of 

e archangel trump. May the kind hearteduess of the young 
maiden of Mexico prompt her to scatter the seeds of those beau- 
tiful flowers congenial to her own sunny clime, over his lonely 
grave, there to bud and bloom, diffusing their fragrance over the 
unmarked spot, an appropriate substitute for the sighs and tears 
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' of their friends at home. True he might not have been her 
friend in life, but it is pleasure to serve in sickness and death, 
one who was not a friend. 

The bare mention of the name of Capt. Charles F. Hosea 
serves to call up the multiplicity of favors conferred upon me. 
How often he has called me his son. And well he might, for he 
acted a father’s part towards me, and I really loved him with all 
the tenderness a fond child could feel for a kind and indulgent 

arent. . 

: Then again I bring to mind the American Theatre where 
many have endeavored to forget the cares and realities of life in 
gazing upon the enchanting performances of the stage. There 
they, admiring the scenes, have watched with intense emotion 
the rise and fall of the curtain before some of the most illus- 
trious actors of which the new or old world can boast. But now 
the scenes were changed in reality, and the theatre was converted 
into a drill room for the Washington battalion, and instead of 
theatrical songs or music of the orchestra, the roll of the druin 
and shrill notes of the fife now and then caused the old walls to 
echo with ‘hail Columbia‘happy Jand,’ then comes Yankee 
Doodle unawares upon the attentive ear, like the sight of rich 
dessert when one has already dipped deep into a pleatiful dinner, 
yet must surely taste of all the fine flavor of the last; causing 
it to be as acceptable as the first when the appetite was keen. 
Dear old Louisiana how I love to recall those scenes! I loved 
them then, I love them still! Yee, I have good reason to love 
thee ever. You gave me protection, a happy home. In tho 
day of sorrow, your kind-hearted sons and daughters were my 
friends. Your memory shall be treasured up. 


From R. B. Mitchell, Sub Agent of Indian affairs in a reply to 
. aletter of introduction from Mr. S. B. Fithian, of Columbia, Mo. 


Councit Briurrs, June 10, 1847. 


Sir: . Your favor of the 18th January, 1847, safely came to 
hand, and Mr. Chubbee is hereby gratted permission to visit all 
the Indian tribes under my control, and I will render his visit as 
comfortable as possible. 

Yours Respectfully, 


aoe Si eye ri Kad Ba A 
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To Oxan TusBer, 
Formerly known as Wo. McCarry. f 
Sin: 

In compliance with your request to give my testimony of vour 
standing as a citizen avd musician if Louisiana, | can hardly 
hope to add anything, to the respect which must be given to the 
recommendation of you, by Cul. Dakia, whose high standing 
and extensive acquaintance must render his lettcr to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, of much more service to you, than 
anything which could come from me. But J do not hesitate to 
add my testinony to his, of my knowledge of your good stand- 
ing in New Orleans, and of the general admiration, of your tal- 
ents, asa musician, unequalled perhaps by any flutist in the 
world. And from my knowledge of some of the facts related 
by you in your accouut of your life, L have no reason to doubt 
vour whole account of your parentage, Xe. 

You have my best wishes that you may meet with tho success 
which your remarkable talents as a music lan deserve. 

Respecttully, 
. BoOESLer. 

Spriagficld, Mass., Oct, 9th, 1848. 


Lrom Mr, Medill, Commissioner of Indiun Affairs. 


An individual identified as William McCarey, who bas ascer- 
tuincd from the Indians, that he is by birth » Choctaw Indian, 
alledges, which T have no reason to doubt, for he has come hizh- 
ly recommended by James H. Dakin, con Reg. Louisiana Vol- 
unteera, to the President of the United States, as 2 man whose 
character, both as a musician and a citizen, has been unexcep- 
tionable, in Lousiana. That for many years he r-sided among 
tne whites, thereby lozing the means of tracing ':!> parentage, 
until assisted by the Indians of the Six Nations, and others, who 
had been friends and acquaintances of his father. ile has con- 
plied witn their wishes, by taking the name of Chuhbce or Tub- 
bee, which they knew to be the name of his futher, which name 
is found to be affixed to treaties made with the Choctaw Indians, 

W. Mepis, Commissioner. 

Office of Indian Affairs. N 

Washington, Nov. 27, 1847. § 
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